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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
NOV 1? ‘49 


FINANCING AND OPERATION OF AIR NAVIGATION SERVICES 


by Paul T. David 


The rescue operations for the Bermuda Queen, 
forced down 800 miles east of Newfoundland on 
October 14, 1947, brought forcibly to the public 
attention the functions of the North Atlantic 
Ocean stations. 

A 1946 international agreement had established 
13 locations between North America and Europe 
at which stationary vessels were to be posted to 
maintain weather observation, search and rescue, 
and aeronautical communication services. This 
agreement was drawn up for a 3-year period at a 
conference on Icao (International Civil Aviation 
Organization) North Atlantic Ocean stations in 
London in 1946.1. From April 20 to May 12, 1949, 
a second conference was held in London to revise 
and renew that international agreement. 

Increased air traffic between North America and 
Europe had emphasized the need for ocean sta- 
tions. The Prcao (Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization) North Atlantic Route 
Service Conference, held in Dublin on March 4, 
1946, officially recognized the need for establish- 
ing, operating, and coordinating these stations. 
The Interim Council of Picao, in June 1946, ap- 
proved the recommendations of the Conference to 
the effect that Picao take action to establish 13 sta- 
tions in the North Atlantic. 

Under the 1946 agreement, the United States 
was to operate 714 of the 13 stations. Until a few 
months ago, funds, ships, and men were available 
for only 51% stations. Other parties to the agree- 
ment included the United Kingdom, France, Can- 
ada, Ireland, the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, 
and Norway. These parties had also been delayed 


*For an article by J. Paul Barringer on the 1946 con- 
ference, see BuLLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 901. 
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in carrying out their terms of the agreement, but 
they had completed their part prior to the 1949 
conference. 

The 1949 conference successfully carried out its 
objectives for stabilizing the program for the fu- 
ture: it reconsidered the technical requirements, 
agreed on a technical, financial, and operating 
program, and drafted and opened for signature a 
new agreement which could be expected to come 
into effect, 

Although the 1946 agreement remained gener- 
ally satisfactory for most of the parties, the United 
States believed that it should be changed in major 
respects. The United States felt strongly that 
fewer than 13 stations could meet the requirements, 
that the vessel requirements for each station should 
be separately appraised and taken into account, 
and that greater recognition should be given to the 
benefits derived by the coastal shipping, agricul- 
ture, and industry of western Europe and north- 
eastern North America from the improved weather 
forecasting made possible by the stations. 

The Conference reluctantly accepted a 10-sta- 
tion network as the program for the future and 
agreed upon the locations indicated by the accom- 
panying map. The locations represent a compro- 
mise between conflicting requirements since the 
stations would be most useful for search and rescue 
and aeronautical communications if located di- 
rectly on major air routes, whereas the most ad- 
vantageous locations for weather observation 
would be somewhat different. The two stations 
nearest the most heavily traveled air route, Gan- 
der-Shannon, are located very nearly on course. 

The Conference readily agreed that in assessing 
operating responsibilities vessel requirements of 
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the various stations should be taken into account. 
The vessel requirements were appraised at 25 ves- 
sels, 3 each for Stations A, B, and C, 21% each for 
D and E, 2 for H, and a total of 9 for I, J, K, and 
M collectively. These requirements reflect the 
fact that vessels posted at the stations more dis- 
tant from base and in the more unpleasant operat- 
ing locations require longer periods of relief and 
in transit between base and station. 

All were agreed that the relative responsibilities 
of the various participants should be assessed 
mainly in terms of trans-Atlantic airline traffic, 
which is a simple measure of the relative aero- 
nautical benefits that the participants derived. 
The recognition of nonaeronautical benefits, as 
proposed by the United States and Canada, proved 
highly controversial and agreement could not be 
reached on any specific plan for such recognition. 

The Conference abandoned the effort to arrive 
at precise rules for the assessment of relative re- 
sponsibilities. It did accept a proposal by which 
the European states were to provide 9 vessels for 
the 4 stations offshore from Europe and to join in 
the operation of Station A, between Greenland 
and Iceland, for which the Netherlands was to pro- 
vide one vessel. Canada was to continue to pro- 
vide one vessel for Station B, and the United 
States was to provide the remaining 14 vessels 
for Stations A, B, C, D, E, and H. 

The new agreement was opened for signature on 
May 12, 1949, and has been signed on behalf of 
all parties. It will come into effect and will super- 
sede the 1946 agreement for the accepting govern- 
ments when accepted by governments responsible 
for not less than 18 of the vessels. It is to remain 
in effect until June 30, 1953, unless earlier super- 
seded by the next agreement, which is expected to 
be prepared by a conference to be held in 1952. 

The Conference thus succeeded in continuing a 
program which will utilize the combined efforts of 
11 states, 6 of whom, Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, will assume operational responsi- 
bilities. Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden are to 
make substantial cash payments to specific Euro- 
pean-operating states. Ireland and Portugal, al- 
though not engaged in trans-Atlantic airline oper- 
ation, will make small cash contributions for the 
general purposes of the program. 

The technical work of the Conference was a 
marked advance from that of the 1946 conference 
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and can be expected to have its effects in higher and 
more uniform standards of ocean station opera- 
tion. Unfortunately it is true that a number of 
the participating states have not been able and are 
not willing to provide nonmeteorological services 
to the extent provided by the United States at the 
stations which it operates. The vessels currently 
operated by the European states are typically 
smaller in tonnage and in crew strength than the 
United States vessels. 

The Conference arrived at a substantial reassess- 
ment of operating responsibilities, mainly because 
of the shift from a station basis to a vessel basis 
in the making of assessments. On a vessel basis, 
the United States share came down from 21/33 
to 14/25 of the program, or from 64 to 56 percent, 
with a reduction of one-third, from 21 to 14, in the 
number of vessels to be operated by the United 
States. 

The second conference on North Atlantic Ocean 
stations was one of three conferences on joint fi- 
nancing and operation of air navigation services 
that were held in London from April 20 to May 12, 
1949. The other two were the Icao Conference on 
Air Navigation Services: Greenland and the 
Faroes; and the Icao Conference on Air Naviga- 
tion Services: Greece. The three conferences were 
held simultaneously since the problems were inter- 
related and the interested governments were 
largly the same. A single delegation represented 
the United States at all three conferences. 


Greenland and the Faroes 


The Icao Conference on Air Navigation Ser- 
vices: Greenland and the Faroes arose out of 
circumstances very similar to those which led to 
the Icao Conference on Air Navigation Services in 
Iceland a year earlier.2, The Government of Den- 
mark had given repeated notice that its acceptance 
of the technical recommendations of Icao for 
weather observation stations, communications 
facilities, and radio aids to air navigation in 
Greenland and for the Loran station in the Faroes 
would be subject to a claim for reimbursement 
by the states operating airlines across the North 
Atlantic, pursuant to the convention on interna- 
tional civil aviation. 

The procedures followed in the present confer- 





? Rear Admiral Paul A. Smith, “Icao Conference on Air 
Navigation Services in Iceland,’’ The Department of State 
BULLETIN, February 6, 1949, vol. XX, p. 164. 
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ence were similar. to those in the Iceland case and 
led to similar outcomes. The Conference was 
successful in adopting a final act on May 12, 1949, 
in which it recommended that the interested states 
be assessed in stated amounts for the financing of 
the services, that the states accept such assess- 
ments, and that the Council of Icao enter into an 
appropriate agreement with Denmark. The 
United States assessment will be approximately 
330 thousand dollars annually at the present rate 
of exchange for Danish kroner and is subject to 
adjustment from year to year on an actual cost 
basis. 

The Council of Icao accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference on June 6, 1949, and took 
the necessary action to assess Belgium, Canada, 
France, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The agreement between the Council and 
Denmark was approved by the Council on June 
17, 1949, and was signed on behalf of the two 
parties on September 9, 1949. 

The assessments are subject to the consent of 
the states concerned and await their future ac- 


tion. At the Conference, Canada and Norway in- 
dicated reservations for their assessments, and Bel- 
gium also indicated reservations for a part of its 
assessment on special grounds. 

The future success of the arrangement is clouded 
by these reservations, particularly that of Canada, 
whose airlines are among the major users of the 
facilities. The reservation is based upon Canada’s 
view that it is already disproportionately bur- 
dened in providing services for North Atlantic 
aviation, particularly since the accession of New- 
foundland. 

The Council of Icao will further consider the 
problem. It does not appear unsurmountable, but 
it does indicate some of the difficulties involved in 
the further implementation of the provisions for 
international financing of air navigation services 
when necessary under the convention on interna- 
tional civil aviation. 


Greece 
The Icao Conference on Air Navigation Serv- 
ices : Greece arose from the request of Greece, first 
(Continued on page 715) 
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International Control of Atomic Energy 


Statement by the Representatives of Canada, China, 





France, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America 


U.N. doc. A/1050 
Dated Oct. 25, 1949 

On 24 October 1949, the representatives of Can- 
ada, China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America agreed to send to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, for transmission to 
the General Assembly, the following interim re- 
port on the consultations of the six permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission: 


“In paragraph 3 of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 191(III) of 4 November 1948, the represent- 
atives of the Sponsoring Powers, who are the 
Permanent Members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, namely, Canada, China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
United States of America, were requested to hold 
consultations ‘in order to determine if there exist 
a basis for agreement on the international control 
of atomic energy to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes, and for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons’. 

“The first meeting took place on 9 August 1949. 
The consultations have not yet been concluded and 
are continuing but, in order to inform the General 
Assembly of the position which has so far been 
reached, the six Sponsoring Powers have decided to 
transmit to it the summary records of the first ten 
meetings.” 


It was agreed by the group that any of the rep- 
resentatives of the Governments taking part in 
these consultations retained the right to submit 
to the Assembly their observations on the course 
of the consultations so far. The representatives 
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of Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States accordingly submit to the 
General Assembly this statement, which represents 
their joint views, in the hope that it may assist 
the Assembly in its consideration of this problem. 


Basis of Discussion 


It was found desirable to approach these con- 
sultations from the viewpoint of general principles 
rather than specific proposals which had been the 
basis of most of the discussion in the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. To this end, 
the representative of the United Kingdom offered 
a list of topics as a basis for discussion. Included 
in this paper was a Statement of Principles relat- 
ing to each topic (Annex I). It was pointed out 
that the United Kingdom Statement of Principles 
was based on the ion approved by the General 
Assembly,' but at the same time covered the essen- 
tial topics with which any plan for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and the control of atomic energy 
would have to deal. The list of topics was then 
adopted as the basis for discussion. The repre- 
sentatives of Canada, China, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States made it clear that 
their Governments accepted the Statement of 
Principles set forth in this y er and considered 
them essential to any one of effective prohibition 
of atomic weapons and effective control of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. They expressed the 
readiness of their Governments to consider an 
alternative proposals which — be put forward, 
but emphasized that they would continue to sup- 


*See Official Records, AEC., Fourth Year, Special 
Supplement No. 1. 
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port the plan approved by the General Assembly 
unless and until proposals were made which would 
provide equally or more effective and workable 
means of control and prohibition. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


At the request of the Soviet representative, the 
question of the prohibition of atomic weapons was 
taken up first. The texts which served as a basis 
for the discussion were point four of the Statement 
of Principles, and a Soviet amendment submitted 
to replace that text (Annex II). In the course of 
the discussion, the Soviet representative declared 
that the representatives of all six Sponsoring 
Powers were in agreement in recognizing that 
atomic weapons should be prohibited, and he there- 
fore drew the conclusion that his amendment 
should be accepted. The other representatives 
pointed out that it had always been agreed that the 
aie“ possession or use of atomic weapons 

y all nations must be prohibited. But it was also 
agreed that prohibition could only be enforced by 
means of an effective system of control. This was 
recognized even in the Soviet amendment, but the 
remainder of the amendment contained a repeti- 
tion of the earlier Soviet proposals for control 
which were deemed inadequate. : 

The Soviet representative insisted that two 
separate conventions, one on prohibition and the 
other on control, should be put into effect simul- 
taneously. The other representatives maintained 
that the important point to be resolved was what 
constitutes effective control, and that this control 
had to embrace all uses of atomic materials in 
dangerous quantities. In their view the Soviet 
proposals would not only fail to provide the se- 
curity required but they would be so inadequate 
as to be dangerous. They would delude the 
peoples of the world into thinking that atomic 
energy was being controlled when in fact it was 
not. On the other hand, under the approved plan, 
the prohibition of the use of atomic weapons would 
rest not only on the pledge of each nation, but no 
nation would be permitted to possess the materials 
with which weapons could made. Further- 
more, the Soviet Government took an impracti- 
cable stand as regards the question of timing or 
stages by which prohibition and control would 
be brought into effect. 


Stages for Putting Into Effect 
Prohibition and Control 


On this topic, the Soviet representative main- 
tained that the entire system of prohibition and 
control must be put into effect simultaneously over 
the entire nuclear industry. 

The representatives of the other Powers pointed 
out that this would be physically impossible. The 
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development of atomic energy is the world’s new- 
est in -_ and already is one of the most com- 
plicated. It would not be reasonable to assume 
that any effective system of control could be in- 
troduced and enforced overnight. Control and 
prohibition must, therefore, go into effect over a 
period of time and by a series of stages. 

The plan approved by the General Assembly 
on 4 November 1948 does not attempt to define 
what the stages should be, the order in which 
they should be put into effect, or the time which 
the whole process of transition would take. The 
reason for this is that no detailed provisions on 
stages could be drawn up until agreement is 
reached on what the control system should be, and 
the provisions would also depend on the state of 
development of atomic energy in the various coun- 
tries at the time agreement is reached. Until 
then, detailed study of the question of stages would 
be unrealistic. 

Meanwhile, the approved plan covers the ques- 
tion of stages in so far as it can usefully be car- 
ried at present. The plan provides that the sched- 
ule of stages of application of control and pro- 
hibition over all the many phases of the entire 
nuclear industry is to be written into the treaty, 
with the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as the body to supervise their orderly im- 
plementation. No other commitment or position 
on this question is contained in the approved plan. 


Control 


(a) Means of Control 


The Soviet representative insisted, as in the 
past, that any plan of control, to be acceptable to 
the Soviet Union, must be based on the Soviet 
proposals for control, originally put forward in 
June 1947 (Document AEC/24, 11 June 1947), 
which provide for periodic inspection of nation- 
ally owned plants producing or using atomic mate- 
rials, when declared to an international control 
organ by the Governments concerned. 

The representatives of Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States re- 
called that the nuclear fuels produced or used in 
such plants are the very nuclear explosives used 
in the manufacture of weapons. A new situation 
therefore was created in the field of armaments 
where the conversion of a peaceful industry into 
a war industry could take place rapidly and with- 
out warning. 

In dealing with such materials a system of con- 
trol depending merely on inspection would be in- 
effective. For ordinary chemical or mineral sub- 
stances and their processing inspection might pro- 
vide adequate guarantees, but atomic development 
oomuanel special problems which could not be 
solved inthis way. Materials used in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy were highly radioactive 
and could not, therefore, be handled except by 
remote control. The process of measuring atomic 
fuels was extremely intricate and, at the present 
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stage of our knowledge, subject to appreciable 
error. It would be impracticable to — on the 
inspection of plants and impossible to check the 
actual amounts of atomic materials inside piles 
or reactors against the amounts shown in the 
records. 

A system of inspection alone would not prevent 
the clandestine diversion of atomic materials to 
war purposes from — designed for peaceful 
use and would provide no guarantee that, in spite 
of any treaty, a nation which was determined to 
continue the secret manufacture of atomic weapons 
would be prevented from doing so. A plan based 
on periodic inspection, on which the Soviet Union 
insists, would be even less adequate than one based 
on continuous inspection. 

The Soviet representative dismissed these argu- 
ments as exaggerated or non-existent. 

Since there was evidence that an atomic explo- 
sion had been produced in the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet representative was asked whether he had 
any new evidence derived from Soviet experience 
to support his contention that periodic inspection 
would be sufficient to assure control. No answer 
has yet been received to this question. 

The five Powers remain convinced that any sys- 
tem of inspection alone would be inadequate and 
that in order to provide security the International 
Control Agency must itself operate and manage 
dangerous facilities and must hold dangerous 
atomic materials and facilities for making or 
using dangerous quantities of such materials in 
trust for Member States. 


(b) Ownership 

During the consultations, the question of own- 
ership, which has often been represented as the 
real obstacle to agreement on control, was the 
subject of an extended exchange of views. 

The Soviet representative argued that interna- 
tional management and operation were equivalent 
to international ownership; and that neither inter- 
national ownership nor international management 
and operation was essential to control. He stated 
that his Government would not accept either. 

The representatives of the other Sponsoring 
Powers refuted the interpretation put by the 
Soviet representative on ownership, management 
and operation. For the reasons given they be- 
lieved that the management and operation of 
dangerous facilities must be entrusted to the In- 
ternational Agency. Management and operation 
were clearly among the more important rights 
conferred by ownership. Since effective control 
would be impossible aes these rights were exer- 
cised by the Agency, the nations on whose terri- 
tories such facilities were situated would have to 
renounce important rights normally conferred by 
ownership. Thisdid not necessarily mean the com- 
plete devolution of the rights of ownership to the 
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Agency; for example, the Agency would not have 
the right arbitrarily to close atomic power plants; 
it would have to conform to national legislation 
as regards public health and working conditions; 
it could not construct plants at will but only in 
agreement with the nation concerned. Moreover, 
the Agency would not be free to determine the 
production policy for nuclear fuel since this 
would follow provisions to be laid down in ad- 
vance in the treaty. The treaty would also deter- 
mine the quotas for production and consumption 
of atomic fuel. Finally, the Agency would hold 
materials and facilities in trust and would not 
therefore be able to manage or dispose of them 
arbitrarily or for its own profit but only for the 
benefit of Member States. 

There might well be other rights which would 
normally be conferred by ownership and which 
were not specifically mentioned in the approved 
plan. Their disposition would follow a simple 
principle. If there were rights, the exercise of 
which could impair the effectiveness of control, 
individual nations would be required to renounce 
them. Otherwise they might retain them. 

If individual nations agreed to renounce na- 
tional ownership of dangerous atomic materials 
and the right of managing and operating plants 
making or using them, in favor of an International 
Agency acting for the international community, 
such agreement would be on the basic principle, 
and. there would be no need to quarrel over termi- 
nology. 

(c) Sovereignty 

A further argument put forward by the Soviet 
representative was that to confer on any inter- 
national agency the powers suggested in the State- 
ment of Principles would constitute a gross 
infringement of national sovereignty and would 
permit the International Agency to interfere in 
the internal economy of individual nations. 

In answer to this argument it was pointed out 
that any plan for international prohibition and 
control must involve some surrender of sover- 
eignty. The representatives of the other Powers 
argued that it was indefensible to reject a plan 
for the international control of atomic energy on 
the purely negative ground that it would infringe 
national sovereignty. The ideal of international 
co-operation and, indeed, the whole concept on 
which the United Nations was based would be 
meaningless if States insisted on the rigid main- 
tenance of all their sovereign rights. The ques- 
tion was not one of encroachment on sovereignty, 
but of assuring the security of the world, which 
could only be attained by the voluntary associa- 
tion of nations in the exercise of certain rights of 
sovereignty in an open and co-operating world 
community. 

The Soviet representative remarked that, while 
some representatives had stated that their Govern- 
ments were prepared to waive sovereignty pro- 
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vided that the majority plan was accepted, the 
Government of the USSR would not agree to do 
so. 


Basic Obstacles in the Way of Agreement 


It appears from these consultations that, as in 
the past, the Soviet Union will not negotiate ex- 
cept on the basis of the principles set forth in the 
Soviet proposals of June 1947. 

The essential points in the Soviet control pro- 
posals, and the reasons for their rejection by the 
other five Powers, as brought out in the consul- 
tations, are as follows: 


The Soviet Union proposes that nations should 
continue to own explosive atomic materials. 


The other five Powers feel that under such 
conditions ther would be no effective protec- 
tion against the sudden use of these materials 
as atomic weapons. 


The Soviet Union proposes that nations con- 
tinue, as at present, to own, operate and manage 
facilities making or using dangerous quantities of 
such materials. 


The other Five powers believe that, under such 
conditions, it would be impossible to detect 
or prevent the diversion of such materials for 
use in atomic weapons. 


The Soviet Union proposes a system of control 
depending on periodic inspection of facilities the 
existence of which the national Government con- 
cerned reports to the international agency, supple- 
mented by special investigations on suspicion of 
treaty violations. 


The other five Powers believe that periodic 
inspection would not prevent the diversion of 
dangerous materials and that the special in- 
vestigations envisaged would be wholly insuf- 
ficient to prevent clandestine activities. 


Other points of difference, including Soviet 
insistence on the right to veto the recommenda- 
tions of the International Control Agency, have 
not yet been discussed in the consultations. 


Conclusions 


These consultations have not yet succeeded in 
bringing about agreement between the U.S.S.R. 
and the other five Powers, but they have served to 
clarify some of the points on which there is 
disagreement. 

It is apparent that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence not only on methods but also on aims. All 
of the Sponsoring Powers other than the U.S.S.R. 
put world security first and are prepared to accept 
innovations in traditional concepts of interna- 
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tional co-operation, national sovereignty and eco- 


nomic organization where these are necessary for 


security. The Government of the U.S.S.R. put its 
sovereignty first and is unwilling to accept meas- 
ures which may impinge upon or interfere with 
its rigid exercise of unimpeded state sovereignty. 

If this fundamental difference could be over- 
come, other differences which have hitherto ap- 
peared insurmountable could be seen in true 
perspective, and reasonable ground might be found 
for their adjustment. 


25 October 1949. 


ANNEX I 


List of Topics and Statement of Principles Pre- 
pared by the Representative of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 


1. International system of control: 


(a) There should be a strong and comprehensive inter- 
national system for the control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, aimed at attaining the 
objectives set forth in the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of 24 January 1946. Such an international system 
should be established, and its scope and functions defined 
by an enforceable multilateral treaty in which all nations 
should participate on fair and equitable terms. 

(b) Policies concerning the production and use of atomic 
energy which substantially affect world security should 
be governed by principles established in the treaty. Pro- 
duction and other dangerous facilities should be dis- 
tributed in accordance with quotas and provisions laid 
down in the treaty. 


2. International Control Agency: 


(a) There should be established, within the framework 
of the Security Council, an international control agency, 
deriving its powers and status from the treaty under which 
it is established. The Agency should possess powers and 
be charged with responsibility necessary and appropriate 
for the prompt and effective discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon it by the terms of the treaty. Its powers should 
be sufficiently broad and flexible to enable it to deal with 
new developments that may hereafter arise in the field of 
atomic energy. 

(b) The personnel of the Agency should be recruited on 
an international basis. 

(c) The duly accredited representatives of the Agency 
should be afforded unimpeded rights of ingress, egress and 
access for the performance of their inspections and other 
duties into, from and within the territory of every partici- 
pating nation, unhindered by national or local authorities. 


3. Exchange of information: 


(a) The Agency and the participating nations should 
be guided by the general principle that there should be 
no secrecy concerning scientific and technical information 
on atomic energy. 

(b) The Agency should promote among all nations the 
exchange of basic scientific information on atomic energy 
for peaceful ends. 


4. Prohibition of atomic weapons: 


(a) International agreement to outlaw the national 
production and use of atomic weapons is an essential 
part of this international system of control. 

(b) The manufacture, possession and use of atomic 
weapons by all nations and by all persons under their 
jurisdiction should be forbidden. 
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(c) Any existing stocks of atomic weapons should be 
disposed of, and proper use should be made of nuclear 
fuel for peaceful purposes. 


5. Development of atomic energy: 


(a) The development and use of atomic energy even 
for peaceful purposes are not exclusively matters of 
domestic concern of individual nations, but rather have 
predominantly international implications and repercus- 
sions. The development of atomic energy must be made 
an international co-operative enterprise in all its phases. 

(b) The Agency should have positive research and de- 
velopmental responsibilities in order to remain in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge so as to render itself more 
effective in promoting the beneficial uses of atomic energy 
and in eliminating the destructive ones. 

(c) The Agency should obtain and maintain informa- 
tion as complete and accurate as possible concerning world 
supplies of source material. 


6. Control over atomic materials and facilities: 


(a) The Agency should hold all atomic source ma- 
terials, nuclear fuels and dangerous facilities in trust 
for the participating nations and be responsible for ensur- 
ing that the provisions of the treaty in regard to their 
disposition are executed. 

(b) The Agency should have the exclusive right to 
operate and manage all dangerous atomic facilities. 

(c) In any matters affecting security, nations cannot 
have any proprietary right or rights of decision arising 
therefrom over atomic source materials, nuclear fuels or 
dangerous facilities located within their territories. 

(d) The Agency must be given indisputable control of 
the source materials promptly after their separation 
from their natural deposits, and on taking possession 
should give fair and equitable compensation determined 
by agreement with the nation concerned. 

(e) Activities related to atomic energy, which are non- 
dangerous to security, such as mining and milling of 
source material, and research, may be operated by na- 
tions or persons under license from the Agency. 


7. Means of detecting and preventing clandestine 
activities : 


The Agency should have the duty of seeking out any 
clandestine activities or facilities involving source ma- 
terial or nuclear fuel; to this end it should have the power 
to require reports on relevant matters, to verify these re- 
ports and obtain such other information as it deems 
necessary by direct inspection or other means, all subject 
to appropriate limitations. 


8. Stages: 


The treaty should embrace the entire programme for 
putting the international system of control into effect, 
and should provide a schedule for the completion of the 
transitional process over a period of time, step by step, 
in an orderly and agreed sequence leading to the full and 
effective establishment of international control of atomic 
energy and prohibition of atomic weapons. 


ANNEX II 


Amendments Submitted by the Representative of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to Point 
4 of the List of Topics Prepared by the Represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 
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4. Prohibition of atomic weapons: 


(a) An international convention outlawing the pro- 
duction, use and possession of atomic weapons is an 
essential part of any system of international control of 
atomic energy. In order to be effective such a convention 
should be supplemented by the establishment of a uni- 
versal system of international control, including inspec- 
tion to ensure that the provisions of the convention are 
carried out and “to protect States observing the conven- 
tion from possible violations and evasions”. 

(b) The Atomic Energy Commission should forthwith 
proceed to prepare a draft convention for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and a draft convention on control of 
atomic energy, on the understanding that both conven- 
tions should be concluded and brought into effect 
simultaneously. 

(c) Atomic weapons should not be used in any circum- 
stances. The production, possession and use of atomic 
weapons by any State, agency or person whatsoever 
should be prohibited. 

(d) All existing stocks of finished and unfinished 
atomic weapons should be destroyed within three months 
of the date of entry into force of the convention for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. Nuclear fuel contained 
in the said atomic weapons should be used for peaceful 
purposes. 
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Problem of Human Rights in the Balkans 


EXCERPTS FROM A STATEMENT BY 
BENJAMIN V. COHEN! 


We are again called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. 

Last spring the whole world was shocked by 
the trials and strange confessions of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary and the Protestant pas- 
tors in Bulgaria. The Assembly then expressed 
its deep concern in the charges made by my 
government and other governments regarding the 
violation of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in these countries, and endorsed the applica- 
tion by the signatories to the peace treaties of 
the treaty procedures to insure the observance of 
these rights and freedoms. 

In accordance with the Assembly’s resolution 
of last spring, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
have endeavored to apply the treaty procedures. 
But the Soviet Union has refused to cooperate in 
having the charges of treaty violation censidered 
by the three Heads of Mission of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
as the treaties provide. Moreover the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania have 
refused to cooperate in setting up treaty com- 
missions to consider these charges, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the treaties provide that such 
commissions should be set up whenever the Heads 
of Missions are unable to resolve any dispute. 

The resolution now before use, as approved by 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee, would have the 
Assembly express its deep and continuing concern 
regarding the charges of the violation of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in these coun- 
tries and its further concern regarding the failure 
of these countries to cooperate in the effort, under- 
taken here in the Assembly, to promote a solution. 

Since Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania have 
claimed that the treaty procedures are not legally 
applicable to these disputes, the resolution re- 


* Made before the plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly on Oct. 21, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly on the same date. 
Mr. Cohen is alternate U.S. representative to the General 
Assembly. 
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quests an advisory opinion from the International 
Court of Justice to determine (1) whether the 
treaty procedures apply to these disputes, (2) 
whether the ex-enemy countries are obligated to 
cooperate in the carrying out of these procedures 
(3) whether the Secretary-General is authorize 
to appoint the third member of a treaty commis- 
sion if requested to do so by one of the parties to 
the dispute under the treaties, and (4) whether 
a commission composed of a representative of one 
party and a third member appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General constitutes a commission compe- 
tent to settle the dispute if the other party fails 
to appoint its representative. In seeking to have 
the court advise the Assembly whether a treaty 
commission composed of two members can act if 
one of the parties refuse to participate, we are not 
trying to exclude any party from its right to 
participate in the proceeding. The question is 
whether one party may make a scrap of paper of 
its agreement to arbitrate by refusing to appoint 
its arbitrator. 

When the Court gives its opinion, it should be 
clear beyond a reasonable doubt whether the 
treaty procedures can be used legally and effec- 
tively to secure a definitive decision on the observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in these countries. 

The resolution also provides that this matter 
shall be retained on the agenda of the next regular 
session so that the Assembly may decide in light 
of the Court’s opinion and the actions of the 
parties what, if any, further steps should be taken 
by the Assembly. 

Those who oppose the proposed resolution in the 
Committee argued that in their judgment the 
charges of treaty violations against the three for- 
mer enemy countries are without foundation. 
They further argued that the treaty procedures 
do not cover these charges. Their arguments can- 
not alter the fact that we have made these charges 
in good faith believing them to be valid, that we 
have asserted that in our judgment the treaty pro- 
cedures are applicable to these charges, and that 
a party to the treaty does not have a right by its 
own default to frustrate the operation of the treaty 
procedures. 
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But since these arguments were advanced and 
since we are committed to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, it iseminently proper for the Assembly 
to assist the parties through seeking the disinter- 
ested and objective advice of the International 
Court of Justice as to whether the treaty 
procedures apply and how they are to operate. 

The United Nations is based on the principle of 
peaceful settlement of differences and respect for 
international obligations. There clearly exist 
serious differences between Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania on one hand and a number of mem- 
ber states on the other. Yet, the three govern- 
ments rejected an invitation by the General As- 
sembly to appear before this Assembly to state 
their own case as they see it and to cooperate 
with the Assembly in its efforts to adjust differ- 
ences which have profoundly disturbed public 
opinion throughout the world. These same three 
governments have refused to participate in the 
Peace Treaty procedures. The Soviet Union has 
also refused to play its part in these procedures. 
This is a pattern of non-cooperation and lack of 
respect for the United Nations and for interna- 
tional obligations which cannot but cause deep 
anxiety to the members of the international 
community. 

It is significant that last spring those who op- 
posed the Assembly’s putting this question upon 
the agenda urged that such disputes as might exist 
should be adjusted through the means of settlement 
provided by the Peace Treaties. 

What purpose is there to negotiate procedures 
for the settlement of disputes if when a dispute 
actually arises, a party refuses to submit to such 
procedures? It is particularly significant to us 
that at the same time that the Soviet Union is un- 
willing to employ the existing treaty procedures it 
te be proposing further treaties and further 
so-called peace pacts. In our view there is no 
purpose in making treaties unless they are to be 
carried out. Pacta servanda sunt. Treaties 
should serve as instruments of law and orderly 
adjustment of relations among states. In our 
view treaties are not, and should not be used as, 
instruments of propaganda. We are opposed to 
the facade theory of treaties under which states 
render lip service to important principles and then 
instead of accepting safeguards for the observance 
of these principles devise easy means of escape 
and evasion. 

We must face the facts in their disturbing 
clarity. Human rights, in our judgment, are 
being deliberately and systematically violated in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania where a mi- 
nority group has seized the instrumentalities of 
government through foree and intimidation and 
seeks to maintain itself in power by the suppres- 
sion of all independent thought and opinion. 
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This is not a question of social and economic prog- 
ress under this or that political system. Here we 
are confronted with the results, in the three coun- 
tries, of the world-wide effort by the Soviet Union 
to use the world Communist movement as an in- 
strument for carrying out by force and stealth its 
own imperialist objectives. It is this policy of 
the Soviet Union that makes it difficult for free 
countries to protect their democratic institutions 
through democratic processes. Even the Com- 
munist countries which do not completely sub- 
ordinate their own policy and their own interest 
to those of the Soviet Union find themselves sub- 
jected to threats and intimidation. It is this 
policy that has spread the lethargy of oe 
over Eastern Europe. Men lacking in confidence 
in the genuine vitality of their own ideas forsake 
the paths of reason and freedom and resort to the 
eternally discredited and illusory short cuts of 
tyranny and force. Even while we are transact- 
ing our business here, the reports come to us re- 
garding waves of a new despotism sweeping over 
the once-free Czechoslovakia which Thomas 
Masaryk reforged from the ruins of an ancient 
oppression, sweeping over the Czechoslovakia of 
our recent coworkers for peace, Eduard Benes and 
Jan Masaryk. 

We realize that this problem as the other great 
problems of the postwar era is not susceptible to 
any dramatic speedy solution. But there can be 
no advance toward a solution, however gradual it 
may be, without a universal recognition that in 
one form or another, governments to have a moral 
base ~_ rest on the continued consent of the gov- 
erned. 

If in fulfillment of our joint responsibilities to 
the peoples of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
we could only work together to a upon mini- 
mum common standards of human rights and the 
dignity of the human person, we might thereb 
immeasurably strengthen the foundation on whic 
we hope to build enduring peace. 

In the end, the success of our efforts for better 
and more friendly international relations, in fact 
the success of all efforts to make the United Na- 
tions live and grow, is dependent upon our ability 
to eliminate all forms of tyranny over the mind 
and soul of men. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


Contained in U. N. doc. A/1023 
Resolution adopted Oct. 22, 1949 

WuHereEAs the United Nations pursuant to Article 55 of 
the Charter shall promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, 

WueEreEAs the General Assembly at the Second Part of 
its third regular session considered the question of the ob- 
servance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, 
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WHEREAS the General Assembly, on 30 April 1949, 
adopted resolution 272 (III) concerning this question in 
which it expressed its deep concern at the grave accusa- 
tions made against the Governments of Bulgaria and 
Hungary regarding the suppression of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in those countries ; noted with sat- 
isfaction that steps had been taken by several States sig- 
natories to the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary 
regarding these accusations; expressed the hope that 
measures would be diligently applied, in accordance with 
the Treaties, in order to ensure respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; and most urgently drew the 
attention of the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary to 
their obligations under the Peace Treaties, including the 
obligation to co-operate in the settlement of the question, 


WHEREAS the General Assembly has resolved to con- 
sider also at the fourth regular session the question of 
the observance in Rumania of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, 


WHEREAS certain of the Allied and Associated Powers 
signatories to the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania have charged the Governments of 
those countries with violations of the Treaties of Peace 
and have called upon those Governments to take remedial 
measures, 


WHEREAS the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania have rejected the charges of Treaty violations, 


WHEeEkrEAS the Governments of the Allied and Associated 
Powers concerned have sought unsuccessfully to refer the 
question of Treaty violations to the Heads of Mission in 
Sofia, Budapest and Bucharest, in pursuance of certain 
provisions in the Treaties of Peace, 


WHEREAS the Governments of these Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers have called upon the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania to join in appointing Com- 
missions pursuant to the provisions of the respective 
Treaties of Peace for the settlement of disputes concern- 
ing the interpretation or execution of these Treaties, 


Wuereas the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania have refused to appoint their representatives to 
the Treaty Commissions, maintaining that they were 
under no legal obligation to do so, 


Wuereas the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
is authorized by the Treaties of Peace, upon request by 
either party to a dispute, to appoint the third member of a 
Treaty Commission if the parties fail to agree upon the 
appointment of the third member, 

WHEREAS it is important for the Secretary-General to 
be advised authoritatively concerning the scope of his 
authority under the Treaties of Peace, 

The General Assembly 

1. Expresses its continuing interest in and its increased 
concern at the grave accusations made against Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. 

2. Records its opinion that the refusal of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania to co-operate 
in its efforts to examine the grave charges with regard to 
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the observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms justifies this concern of the General Assembly about 
the state of affairs prevailing in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania in this respect; 

3. Decides to submit the following questions to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for an advisory opinion: 


“I. Do the diplomatic exchanges between Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania on the one hand and certain Allied 
and Associated Powers signatories to the Treaties of 
Peace on the other, concerning the implementation of 
article 2 in the Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary and 
article 3 in the Treaty with Rumania, disclose disputes 
subject to the provisions for the settlement of disputes 
contained in article 36 of the Treaty of Peace with Bul- 
garia, article 40 of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 
and article 38 of the Treaty of Peace with Rumania?” 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question I: 


“II. Are the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania obligated to carry out the provisions of the 
articles referred to in question I, including the provisions 
for the appointment of their representatives to the Treaty 
Commissions?” 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question II and if 
within thirty days from the date when the Court delivers 
its opinion the Governments concerned have not notified 
the Secretary-General that they have appointed their 
representatives to the Treaty Commissions, and the Secre- 
tary-General has so advised the International Court of 
Justice: 


“III. If one party fails to appoint a representative to a 
Treaty Commission under the Treaties of Peace with Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania where that party is obli- 
gated to appoint a representative to the Treaty Commis- 
sion, is the Secretary-General of the United Nations au- 
thorized to appoint the third member of the Commission 
upon the request of the other party to a dispute according 
to the provisions of the respective Treaties?” 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question III: 


“IV. Would a Treaty Commission composed of a repre- 
sentative of one party and a third member appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations constitute a 
commission, within the meaning of the relevant Treaty 
articles, competent to make a definitive and binding deci- 
sion in settlement of a dispute?” 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to 
the International Court of Justice the relevant exchanges 
of diplomatic correspondence communicated to the Secre- 
tary-General for circulation to the Members of the United 
Nations and the records of the General Assembly proceed- 
ings on this question ; 


5. Decides to retain on the agenda of the fifth regular 
session of the General Assembly the question of the ob- 
servance of human rights and fundamental freedoms in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, with a view to ensur- 
ing that the charges are appropriately examined and dealt 
with. 








STATEMENT BY CHARLES FAHY! 


The General Assembly is fulfilling its highest 
function when it speaks or acts on behalf of the 
independence of peoples and of governments. 
This is the present case, the case of Korea. The 
Ad Hoe Political Committee, as the first action 
ofsthis session of an important political matter, 
overwhelmingly resolved that the United Nations 
Commission on Korea should continue. The 
United States urges that the General Assembly 
now aflirm the action of the Committee. 

It is approximately 2 years since the General 
Assembly adopted its resolution of November 14, 
1947, designed to bring about the creation of a 
government in Korea representing the people of 
that country, who were promised liberation and 
freedom as a consequence of the defeat of Japan. 
In the part of Korea south of the 38th Parallel, 
under United Nations observation, a free election 
was held. The Government of the Republic of 
Korea was established. American occupation 
forces were withdrawn. The lawful character of 
the new government was acknowledged by the 
Third General Assembly, at Paris, and that gov- 
ernment has since been recognized by more than 
20 member states of the United Nations. 

No free election was permitted north of the 38th 
Parallel. There one-third of the people and one- 
half of the area of the country are behind a barrier 
erected by a puppet government, supported by the 
Soviet Union. The representatives of the United 
Nations are excluded and the authority of the 
General Assembly is flouted. A vast propaganda 
campaign is waged against the representative gov- 
ernment chosen freely by the people in the area 
opened to United Nations observation south of the 
38th Parallel. 

The United Nations Commission on Korea, 
established at the third session of the General 
Assembly, has made a comprehensive report. It 
points out the threat of conflict, of explosive inci- 
dents, of the continuation of social, economic, and 
political barriers, of lack of unification. There is 


*Made in plenary session on Korea on Oct. 20, and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. delegation to the General 
Assembly on the same date. Mr. Fahy is the U.S. alter- 
nate representative to the General Assembly. 
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The Problem of the Independence of Korea 


danger of a cruel civil war growing out of the 
bellicose manifestations of those who dominate 
north Korea. 

The present resolution was adopted by the Ad 
Hoe Political Committee to continue a United 
Nations Commission in Korea in aid of maintain- 
ing peace and furthering the unification and inde- 
pendence of Korea. So long as there exists in 
Korea the spirit of incitement to armed combat, 
and so long as upon occasion such conflict in fact 
occurs, the purpose of the General Assembly to 
bring about the unification and complete inde- 
pendence of Korea under a single national govern- 
ment, set up under the scrutiny of the Assembly’s 
Commission, is endangered, as is also the safety 
and well-being of the Republic of Korea, and that 
of allits inhabitants. It is for this reason that the 
Committee resolution provides that the new Com- 
mission shall observe and report any developments 
which might lead to or otherwise involve military 
conflict in Korea. It is our view that a commis- 
sion empowered to act in this field will serve as an 
important stabilizing and deterrent influence, and 
that in the event conflict should occur, the United 
Nations would have at hand testimony from a duly 
constituted agency regarding its nature and origin, 
and regarding the responsibility for its occurrence. 

There remains also the important task of work- 
ing toward the realization of unity and independ- 
ence for all Korea. The Committee resolution pro- 
vides means whereby, in case the threat of military 
conflict should be suspended or mitigated, the 
Commission may assist in the establishment of a 
single national government over an undivided 
country. The Commission is to seek to facilitate 
the removal of barriers to friendly intercourse in 
Korea, and to make its good offices available and be 
prepared to assist, whenever in its judgment a 
favorable opportunity arises, in bringing about 
the unification of Korea in accordance with the 
principles endorsed by the General Assembly. Its 
authority to utilize the services and good offices of 
persons whether or not representatives on the 
Commission, is designed to give it the broadest 
possible facilities in carrying out these functions. 

We believe that a commission having these pow- 
ers will be able to contribute substantially, in a 
manner appropriate in the light of present condi- 
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tions in Korea, to the final solution of the problem 
of the independence of that country, through the 
establishment of a national government acting by, 
and on behalf of, the will of a united people. We 
accordingly support the Committee resolution, 
and of course shall vote against the Soviet draft 
resolution which was rejected in Committee by an 
overwhelming vote. We strongly recommend the 
Committee resolution to the favorable considera- 
tion of other delegations as an expression of the 
purpose of the General Assembly to promote the 
independence of a long-suffering and valiant peo- 
ple whom we should aid to achieve what so many 
of us enjoy—freedom and independence. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


U.N. Doc. A/1039 
Adopted Oct. 21, 1949 


The General Assembly, 


HAVING REGARD to its resolutions 112 (II) of 14 Novem- 
ber 1947 and 195 (III) of 12 December 1948 concerning 
the problem of the independence of Korea, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the report of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, and having taken note of the con- 
clusions reached therein, 

MINDFUL of the fact that, due to difficulties referred to 
in the report of the Commission, the objectives set forth 
in the resolutions referred to have not been fully accom- 
plished, and in particular that the unification of Korea and 
the removal of barriers to economic, social and other 
friendly intercourse caused by the division of Korea have 
not yet been achieved, 

HAVING NOTED that the Commission has observed and 
verified the withdrawal of United States occupation 
forces, but that it has not been accorded the opportunity 
to observe or verify the reported withdrawal of Soviet 
occupation forces, 

RECALLING its declaration of 12 December 1948 that 
there has been established a lawful government (the 
Government of the Republic of Korea) having effective 
control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was 
able to observe and consult and in which the great ma- 
jority of the people of Korea reside; that this Government 
is based on elections which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which 
were observed by the Temporary Commission; and that 
this is the only such Government in Korea, 

CONCERNED lest the situation described by the Commis- 
sion in its report menace the safety and well-being of the 
Republic of Korea and of the people of Korea and lead to 
open military conflict in Korea, 1. Resolves that the United 
Nations Commission on Korea shall continue in being with 
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the following membership: Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines and Turkey and, having in 
mind the objectives set forth in the General Assembly 
resolutions of 14 November 1947 and 12 December 1948 
and also the status of the Government of the Republic of 
Korea as defined in the latter resolution, shall: 

(a) Observe and report any developments which might 
lead to or otherwise involve military conflict in Korea; 

(b) Seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to eco- 
nomic, social and other friendly intercourse caused by the 
division of Korea; and make available its good offices and 
be prepared to assist, whenever in its judgment a favour- 
able opportunity arises, in bringing about the unification of 
Korea in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
General Assembly in the resolution of 14 November 1947; 

(c) Have authority, in order to accomplish the aims 
defined under sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of the present 
paragraph, in its discretion to appoint observers, and to 
utilize the services and good offices of one or more persons 
whether or not representatives on the Commission ; 

(d) Be available for observation and consultation 
throughout Korea in the continuing development of repre- 
sentative government based on the freely-expressed will of 
the people, including elections of national scope; 

(e) Verify the withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces 
in so far as it is in a position to do so; 


2. Decides that the Commission: 


(@) Shall meet in Korea within thirty days from the 
date of the present resolution ; 

(b) Shall continue to maintain its seat in Korea; 

(c) Is authorized to travel, consult and observe 
throughout Korea; 

(d) Shall continue to determine its own procedures; 

(e€) May consult with the Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly (if it be continued) with respect to the 
discharge of its duties in the light of developments and 
within the terms of the present resolution; 

(f) Shall render a report to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly and to any prior special session 
which might be called to consider the subject matter of 
the present resolution, and shall render such interim 
reports as it may deem appropriate to the Secretary- 
General for transmission to Members; 

(g) Shall remain in existence pending a new decision 
by the General Assembly ; 

3. Calls upon Member States, the Government of the 
Republic of Korea, and all Koreans to afford every assis- 
tance and facility to the Commission in the fulfilment of its 
responsibilities, and to refrain from any acts derogatory 
to the purposes of the present resolution ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Com- 
mission with adequate staff and facilities, including tech- 
nical advisers and observers as required; and authorizes 
the Secretary-General to pay the expenses and per diem 
of a representative and an alternate from each of the 
States members of the Commission and of such persons as 
may be appointed in accordance with paragraph 1(c) 
of the present resolution. 
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U.N. 


N. Scale of Assessments 


doc. A/1034 


Resolution adopted Oct. 20, 1949 


The General Assembly resolves 


1. That the scale of assessments for the 1950 budget 


shall be as follows: 


COUNTRY Percent 
EE ee eee near Ps eee ors 0. 05 
a ee ee 1. 85 
IN ons sk cnc i unnceneiae aed abaatndsebaniinanabeaadin 1. 97 
a a 1, 35 
I ita ks iain ise stcdanianalb aetna adananceasal 0. 08 
a a a 1, 85 
EEE re DS ee teee eee ee eee 0.15 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic____ 0. 22 
EE a aiccincereeenucustceoaaowse 3. 20 
EE Ra ee ee eee eee ee es ae eee 0. 45 
a itceddemndtanmaenbwcie 6. 00 
i iiriicictecicacbiicnmcmuecnnenmene 0. 37 
inti citemidsanwnbimon 0. 04 
iti ticittne amnion mene 0. 29 
IR hitectinwdicctomciccens 0. 90 
ea ae nee ee eee eee 0. 79 
Dominican Bepublic___................... 0. 05 
Reel Sh REAR ae ean eners re pe saretemne! 0. 05 
SEE Ee ea Te TT ee 0. 79 
ETN LE! 0. 05 
iia pics anion ane maetiot 0. 08 
SR eRe hee eee ics, FR ELE 6, 00 
ic rnmenenngnniiniieninnamanemnanintia 0.17 
a a ele ae gemeaeo 0. 05 
I sanantonio eet saat debt 0. 04 
EEE a ee ee ae aT Ee 0, 04 
I iisiicecacecicnsnciiintaen acacia 0. 04 
a ee ee ee ne eee eee 3. 25 
ee 0. 45 
ee eer eee ae ae ne re 0.17 
DN eis ocainerdcetneeenesae 0,12 
II isis eae ricerca 0. 06 
ee ee eae ne ee er 0. 04 
EEL ETT aT ee ne ae 0. 05 
I ee ee re Beata 0. 63 
a I Se EE 1. 40 
SND on anime anatase 0. 50 
NN i csttcicieie anita een dcoallinmarmniiaes 0. 04 
i ig ouch ie oar ae en 0. 50 
I ca semana maaiabaabdanaeinasatel 0.7 

SIO TT Te 0. 05 
EE EN Te ETT 0. 04 
ee ee ee me aan ere 0. 20 
IS iii sec een oesrebetancs 0. 29 
i i he a ip ee ad 0. 95 
I A ost ioe Sececsinweneesace 0. 08 
I see se Renee t NPIS eye nee er” Ee OSPR 1. 98 
ee Ie eR 0. 12 
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COUNTRY Percent 
Noto dice sccenicpdiaiiinatittneiciniicise Dees: 0. 27 
EE en ee nara eee a ee ee 0. 91 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic______- 0. 84 
ape ee 1.12 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics______-_ 6. 34 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
IGN iccetiiccndceuwnsummats 11. 37 
United States of America____--_---___--- 39. 79 
ne 0.18 
a yee ae a eT 0. 27 
A EE RC a ee ne ee 0. 04 
0 ee See aR 0. 33 
GS Sikictccevcmmmntnnaaiaunnwaes 100. 00 





2. That, notwithstanding the provisions of rule 149 of 
the rules of procedure of the General Assembly, the scale 
of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of 
the United Nations shall be reviewed by the Committee 
on Contributions in 1950 and a report submitted for the 
consideration of the General Assembly at its next regular 
session ; 

8. That Israel, which was admitted to membership in 
the United Nations on 11 May 1949, shall contribute for the 
first year of membership seven-twelfths of its percentage 
assessment for 1950 applied to the budget for 1949; 

4. That Switzerland shall contribute 1.65 per cent of 
the expenses of the International Court of Justice for the 
year 1950, this assessment having been established after 
consultation with the Swiss Government, in accordance 
with the terms of General Assembly resolution 91 (I) of 
11 December 1946 ; 

5. That, notwithstanding the terms of regulation 20 of 
the Provisional Financial Regulations, the Secretary- 
General be empowered to accept, at his discretion, and 
after consultation with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Contributions, a portion of the contributions of Mem- 
ber States for the financial year 1950 in currencies other 
than United States dollars. 


Access for News Personnel 
to U. N. Meetings 


U.N. doc. A/1038 
Adopted Oct. 21, 1949 


The General Assembly, 


CONSIDERING that the United Nations, in accoraance witn 
the aims and purposes of its Charter, should be prepared 
to grant all the necessary facilities for enabling media of 
information to function with full freedom and responsi- 
bility in following the course of its work and that of con- 
ferences called by it and its specialized agencies, 

Urges all States Members of the United Nations to grant 
news personnel of all countries who have been accredited 
to the United Nations or specialized agencies, as the case 
may be, free access 
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(a) To countries where meetings of the United Nations 
or specialized agencies or any conferences convened by 
them take place, for the purpose of covering such meetings, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of agreements 
made by the United Nations or its specialized agencies 


with the Governments of such countries, or, in the absence 
of such an agreement, on terms and conditions similar to 
those contained in agreements made by the United Nations 
or its specialized agencies with other Member States; and 

(b) To all public information sources and services of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies and to all 
meetings and conferences of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies which are open to the Press, equally 
and without discrimination. 


The United States in the United Nations 


[October 29—November 4] 


General Assembly 


The General Assembly, on November 2, ap- 
proved without objection the transfer from the 
crowded agenda of the Political Committee to the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee the three items con- 
cerning Palestine, Indonesia, and the report of the 
Security Council. Following the approval, Van 
Heuvan Goedhart of the Netherlands announced 
“with great satisfaction” that the round-table con- 
ference in The Hague had ended in complete 
agreement and the final documents were signed 
November 2. He reported that complete and un- 
conditional sovereignty had been granted to the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia; he 
hoped this new political entity would soon become 
a United Nations member. 


Political Committee 


Greece.—The Committee completed general de- 
bate on the Greek item (threats to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Greece), 
approved two resolutions, and turned to considera- 
tion of the main four-power resolution approving 
the report of and continuing the United Nations 
Special Committe on the Balkans. According toa 
United Kingdom resolution adopted October 31, 
the Secretary-General is requested to ask Albania 
to insure an end to attacks on United Nations ob- 
servers. On November 3, the Committee unan- 
imously approved one of the four-power resolu- 
tions introduced earlier by the United States Rep- 
resentative Benjamin V. Cohen, which proposal 
suggested means for dealing with the problem of 
approximately 25,000 Greek children who had been 
removed from Greece to the territories of her 
northern neighbors and elsewhere in Europe dur- 
ing 1948 and had not been returned. 
Representatives of Albania and Bulgaria who 
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had been invited to participate in the Committee 
discussions gave lengthy statements, the former at- 
tacking the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Greece as the “aggressors” in the Balkans. 
The Bulgarian representative adopted a much 
milder tone but impugned the “false” witnesses 
whose testimony formed the basis of the report of 
the Special Committee on the Balkans. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee Action 


U.N. Field Service—The Committee on Octo- 
ber 27 adopted the two resolutions of the Special 
Committee established to study the problem which 
recommended the establishment of a 300-man field 
service and a panel of field observers. Mr. John 
Sherman Cooper of the United States told the 
Committee on October 25 that these proposals rep- 
resented a progressive step toward the improve- 
ment of the services now provided on a temporary 
basis. 

Membership.—The Committee concluded general 
debate on the admission of new members to the 
United Nations but on November 3 deferred until 
November 4 the voting on the various resolutions 
before it. Soviet Delegate Semyon K. Tsarapkin 
resubmitted a Soviet plan for blanket acceptance 
of the 13 pending applications. An Argentine 
proposal calling for an advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on certain aspects of 
the admission procedure received considerable 
support. United States Delegate John Sherman 
Cooper said that each applicant must meet the 
standards of article 4 and added that it would be 
improper to judge more than one applicant on the 
same vote. He declared that Albania, the Mon- 
golian te Republic, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania did not at this time satisfy the Charter 
requirements and favored the Argentine proposal 
calling for an advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 
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Of the 13 applicants, the Soviet Union has re- 
peatedly vetoed 7—Transjordan, Ireland, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Australia, Finland, and Ceylon. The 
tive Soviet-sponsored candidates—Albania, Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic (Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria have never received seven affirmative 
votes in the Security Council. The U.S.S.R. 
has also vetoed the application from the Republic 
of Korea, and the Security Council has refused to 
refer the application of the Soviet dominated 
Peoples’ Republic of North Korea to the mem- 
bership committe for preliminary consideration. 


Italian Colonies —The Subcommittee 17 con- 
cluded its work on November 1 and decided that 
the question of the former Italian colonies should 
be referred to the Political Committee as one com- 
rehensive matter and not as three separate issues. 
hus the subcommittee suggestions for the dis- 
position of a United Libya, Somaliland, and 
Eritrea will be considered as one resolution. 


Economic Committee Action 


The Committee continued discussion on the full 
employment item and approved an amended Aus- 
tralian resolution which stressed the importance 
of coordinated action to maintain full and produc- 
tive employment “especially in countries which 
are responsible for an important share of world 
trade” and recommended that all governments 
“consider as a matter of urgency” their Charter re- 
sponsibility to take action “as the need arises” de- 
signed to promote full and productive employ- 
ment. The Committee rejected the Czechoslovak 
proposals which recommended to members suffer- 
ing from unemployment the immediate adoption 
of a series of measures to be effectuated with the 
participation of the “truly representative trade 
unions” (World Federation of Trade Unions). 
United States Alternate Representative Wilson 
Compton stated the United States position in sup- 
port of the Australian resolution and in opposition 
to the Czechoslovak proposal. He said that al- 
though the proposals had individual merit, when 
taken together they constituted “an effort to sub- 
stitute a totalitarian regime for the regime of free- 
dom which most of the countries here cherish.” 
The Czechoslovak resolution’s underlying purpose 
was to weaken and eventually destroy the competi- 
tive enterprise system. He noted that the coun- 
tries most critical of the United States’ economy 
regularly failed to provide information about 
their own economy. 


Trusteeship Committee 

The Committee completed discussion of admin- 
istrative unions which permit the consolidation 
under a single administrative body of certain 
functions of trust territories with those of ad- 
jacent dependent territories. The resolution 
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adopted by the Committee recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council complete its investigation on 
administrative unions paying particular attention 
to the desirability of the following: administer- 
ing authorities informing the Trusteeship Council 
of proposed unions (accepting supervision over 
those on which adequate information had not been 
submitted) separate judicial and legislative bodies 
(eliminating legislative action originating in any 
other body headquartered in a non-self-governing 
territory), and considering the inhabitants’ wishes 
before establishing any unions. In conclusion the 
proposal recommended that the ‘Trusteeship 
Council report to the next General Assembly with 
particular reference to safeguards it considered 
necessary to request of the administering authori- 
ties. The United States supported the resolu- 
tion, but administering powers in general voted 
against it. 

The Committee then turned to detailed discus- 
sion of the report of the special committee on in- 
formation from non-self-governing territories 
and the six draft resolutions contained in it: (1) 
on the voluntary transmission of information un- 
der the standard form, (2) on equal treatment in 
matters relating to education, (3) on language and 
instruction, (4) on the eradication of illiteracy, 
(5) on international collaboration in regard to 
economic, social, and education conditions in non- 
self-governing territories, and (6) on the estab- 
lishment of a special committee on information 
from non-self-governing territories transmitted 
under article 73 (e) of the Charter. Several dele- 
gations announced support for the permanent con- 
tinuation of the special committee while others 
preferred a three-year extension. The Ukraine 
delegate attacked the United States administration 
of Puerto Rico in vigorous terms, and the 
U.S.S.R. delegate stated that the information 
submitted on non-self-governing territories is in- 
sufficient and criticized the colonial powers for 
failure to prepare the non-self-governing peoples 
for self-government. 


Administrative and Budgetary Committee 


The Committee completed action on several 
items, including approval of an appropriation of 
$42,100 to cover the expenses of the General As- 
sembly’s Interim Committee for 1950, appoint- 
ments to the Board of Auditors and Investments 
Committee, and the report on the system estab- 
lished for the achievement of tax equalization with 
respect to the salaries of Secretariat officials. The 
Committee began article-by-article consideration 
of the Administrative Tribunal Statute. The 
Tribunal would hear and determine appeals by 
staff members of the United Nations Secretariat or 
of the Registry of the International Court of Jus- 
tice concerning rights under their terms of em- 
ployment and under pertinent provisions of staff 
regulations. 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 





Adjourned During October 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference: 
Session . 
Fourth Session of Administrative Council 


Second 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 


tural Organization): 
General Conference: Fourth Session 
Anglo—American—Canadian Atomic Talks 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 


Seventh International Conference of Labor Statisticians . 


First Session . 
and 


Advisory Committee on Cooperation: 
Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Workers: First Session. 
Officers of the Committee of Social Security Experts . 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
EcaFe-Fao Joint Meeting . 
EcaFre Meeting of Inland Transport. E xperts . : 


EcaFE Meeting of Standing Committee on Industry 


and Trade. 
EcaFre: Fifth Session . 
International Children’s Emergency 
Committee. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Meeting on Livestock Breeding in the Tropics and Sub- 
tropics. 
Far East Conference on Cooperatives . 
Joint Committee with Wuo on Nutrition 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Eighth Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Third Meeting of the Directing Council . 
Ninth Meeting of Executive Committee . 


Fund: 


United Kingdom and Dominions Official Medical Histories . 


.| Edinburgh . 


Liaison Committee: Third Meeting 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 
Iro (International Refugee Organization): 

Executive Committee: Sixth Session 
General Council: Fourth Session . : 
International Criminal Police Commission: 

sembly. 


in Session as of November 1, 1949 


(Does not include meetings in session which were convened 
prior to January 1, 1949) 
United Nations: 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine . 


General Assembly: Fourth Session 


Professional | 





‘Program 


’ General As- 





Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Paris 
Washington 


Geneva . 


| Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Singapore . 
Singapore . 


| Singapore . 


| Singapore . 


Lake Success . 


Cairo . 


Lucknow, India 
Geneva 


Lima . 
Lima . 
Lima . 
Canberra 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Bern 


Haifa, Jerusalem, Rhodes, 


and Lausanne. 
Lake Success . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Aug. 1—Oct. 14 
Aug. 15—Oct. 5 


Sept. 19-Oct. 5 
Sept. 20—Oct. 1 


Sept. 26-Oct. 8 
Oct. 17—22 
Oct. 24-29 


Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 20-29 
Oct. 20-22 


1-13 
5-10 
10-17 


Oct. 3- 


Oct. 23— 
Oct. 24-28 


Oct. 3-5 
Oct. 6-12 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 3-8 
Oct. 3-11 
Oct. 6-10 


Oct. 11- 
Oct. 10-15 


Jan. 17- 
Sept. 20— 
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Irv (International Telecommunication chapel 

Region I Frequency Conference : 

Region III og aera Conference ‘ 

Meeting of the Technical Plan Committee of the Interna- 

tional High eg ency Broadcasting Conference. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Council: Eighth Session . : 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference . 
Council of Forei ign Ministers: Deputies for Austria . ‘ 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Far East Conference on Cooperatives . 

ILo (International Labor Or on: 

Tripartite Conference on Rhine Navigation. . 
South Pacific Commission: Fourth Session . . 


Scheduled November 1, 1949, to January 31, 1950 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Air Routes and Ground Aids Division Meeting: Fourth 
Session. 

Special European-Mediterranean Regional Communica- 
tions Committee Meeting on Aeronautical Fixed Tele- 
communication Services. 

Legal Committee: Fifth Session. : 

International Wheat Council: Second Session. 
United Nations: 

Trusteeship Council Visiting Mission to West Africa . 

IceF (International Children’s Emergency Fund): Meet- 
ing of Executive Board. 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization): 

International Seminar on Rural and Adult Education . 

International Congress of Zootechny. ' 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 

Industrial Committee on Metal Trades: Third Session. 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel: Third Session . 

Advisory Gommittee on Juvenile Employment: First 
Session. 

Governing Body: 110th Session . 

Asian Regional Conference. . . 

Third Inter-American Congress on Radiology. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Council: Seventh Session . ; 

Latin American Forestry and Forest Products Commis- 
mission: Second Meeting 

Annual Conference: Fifth Session 

Committee on Unexploited Forests . , 

Meeting of Technical Committee on Physiological Re- 
quirements of Calories and Nutrients. 

Regional Conference of Latin American Science Experts. 

es of International Union for Publication of Customs 
ariffs. 

Seventh Pan American Congress of Architects . .. . 

Caribbean Commission: Ninth Meeting. . Ne 

Tenth International Ornithological Congress . . . 

Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition . . , 

a on the 1950 Census of the Americas: Third 

sion 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: Second Session. 





Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Paris . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
New York City. 
Lucknow, India 


Geneva . 
Nouméa . 


Montreal 


Paris . 


Taromina, ned 
London . ‘ 


Cameroons and. Togoland . 


Lake Success. . . . 


New Delhi. 
Paris ... 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Mysore, India . 
Ceylon. .... 
Santiago . 
Washington . 
er 
Washington . 
Habana... 
Washington . 


Lima . . 
Brussels . 


Habana . 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


Washington , 
Port-au-Prince . 
Bogota 


Bogota 





May 18- 
May 18- 
June 23- 


Sept. 6- 
Sept. 13- 
Sept. 23- 


Oct. 23- 


Oct. 31- 
Oct. 29- 


Nov. 1l- 
Nov. 9- 


January 
Nov. 1- 


Nov. 1- 
Nov. 2-4 


Nov. 2—Dec. 14 
Nov. 3-10 


Nov. 8-19 
Nov. 22—Dec. 3 
Dec. 5-6 


Dec. 29- 
Jan. 4-14 
Nov. 11-17 


Nov. 14- 
Nov. 14-19 


Nov. 21- 
November 
November 


Nov. 23-30 
November or December 


Dec. 4-10 
Dec. 5-10 
Dec. 16-18 
December 
Jan. 9-21 


Jan. 16-28 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


international Tin Study Group 


On October 25 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the following will represent the 
United States Government at the meeting of the 
Working Party of the International Tin Study 
Group, scheduled to convene at The Hague on 
October 26: 


Delegate 


Clarence W. Nichols, acting adviser, Economic Resources 
and Security Staff, Department of State 
Advisers 


Glion Curtis, Jr., United States Embassy, The Hague 

Charles Merrill, chief, Metal Economics Branch, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior 

Anthony Siragusa, assistant to the vice president, United 
States Steel Corporation 

Erwin Vogelsang, chief, Tin and Antimony Section, Metals 
Division, Department of Commerce 


The Working Party was established by the In- 
ternational Tin Study Group at its fourth — 
held at London in June. It has been instructe 
by the Study Group to prepare a state aent on the 
position and prospects of the tin industry which 
would serve as a basis for member governments of 
the Group to determine whether they should ask 
for an international tin conference to be sum- 
moned by the United Nations. The Working 
Party has also been instructed to prepare a draft 
of an international tin-control agreement which 
might be considered at such a conference. 


Asian Educational Seminar Named 


On October 26, the Department of State an- 
nounced that W. Carson Ryan, Jr., chief cultural 
relations officer for China, Division of Exchange 
of Persons, Department of State, and head, De- 
partment of Education and chairman, Division of 
Teacher Training, University of North Carolina 
(on leave), has been named United States delegate 
to the Asian Seminar on Rural Adult Education. 
The Seminar, sponsored jointly by the Govern- 
ment of India and the United Nations, Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco), is scheduled to be held at Mysore, 
India, November 2-December 14. 

The main purposes of the meeting are: (a) to 
study rural adult education in various Asian 
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countries, and the problems of improving the 
character of that education; (b) to consider 
selected topics or issues of widespread concern 
(the training of teachers, the preparation of in- 
structional material, the place in the adult educa- 
tion program of special subjects, such as hygiene, 
domestic science, home economics, agriculture, 
arts, and crafts), with a view of devising better 
instruments of action with respect thereto; and 
(c) to increase the understanding of the purposes 
and programs of UNEsco. 


international Wool Study Group 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 1 that Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural at- 
taché, American Embassy, London, has been 
named chairman of the United States delegation 
to the third meeting of the International Wool 
Study Group, scheduled to convene at London on 
November 7. The other members of the delega- 
tion are: 


Advisers 


Charles L. Harlan, Livestock Economist and Collaborator, 
Department of Agriculture 

Francis A. Linville, Economic Resources and Security 
Staff, Department of State 

Rene Lutz, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Arthur Besse, President, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, New York, N.Y. 

Harold A. Bishop, Boston Wool Trade Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Adviser and Secretary 


James G. Evans, Economic Resources and Security Staff, 
Department of State 


The National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation were 
invited to name individuals to serve as advisers 
on the United States delegation. However, be- 
cause of previously scheduled meetings in this 
country, these two organizations were unable to 
designate representatives. 

Included among the items on the meeting’s draft 
agenda are: (1) a survey of the world wool posi- 
tion; (2) a review by each delegation of the wool 
situation in its own country; and (3) study of 
the report of the Technical Committee on Statis- 
tics of Wool Textile Machinery Capacity and 
Output. 
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Our German Problem Today 


by Henry A. Byroade, Director for German and Austrian Affairs? 


In speaking to a gathering of newspaper men 
on the subject of our German policy and problems, 
I realize that I am addressing an audience who 
are exceptionally well-informed, who in fact have 
been of notable assistance in enlightening the 
American public on these matters. It is not my 
intention, therefore, to review in any detail the 
story of our endeavors in Germany during the last 
41% years. It is rather my hope to bring to you some 
new insight into the difficulties which confront 
us, the problems we must resolve and the tasks 
which lie ahead. 

It is appropriate that, as the State Department 
representative chiefly responsible for German 
Affairs, I should address you at this time. We 
are just completing a large-scale reorganization 
of the offices, both within the Department and in 
Germany, which deal with German matters. Mili- 
tary government was ended on September 21, and 
the Department of State now assumes the major 
responsibility for United States policy and op- 
erations in Germany. A civilian igh Commis- 
sion now replaces the military governors. A 
German Government assumed power at Bonn on 
September 21, limited only by certain reserved 
powers and controls which the Western govern- 
ments have seen fit to retain for a time under an 
Occupation Statute. For better or for worse we 
have now entered fully upon what we hope will 
prove a constructive and progressive course of 
action which should enable the German people 
to achieve economic security and political ithe. 
pendence along democratic lines in close associa- 


* Address made before the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at Mineral Wells, Texas, on Oct. 31, 
1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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tion with the free peoples of Western Europe and 
the Atlantic community. 

The objectives of United States policy in Ger- 
many are well-known to you. We fought the war 
that the world might be freed from the intolerable 
Nazi threat to its liberties and to its peace. But 
we ourselves rejected the concept of a Cartha- 
ginian peace. e are as firmly resolved as ever 
that Germany shall not be permitted again to 
become a menace to world security. But we are 
committed to the full resumption of self-govern- 
ment and democratic freedoms by the German 
people. Ultimately there can be no halfway solu- 
tion, no nation half slave and half free. Our 
a goal envisages a people secure against 
itself through a welbentialaah economy and deeply 
rooted democratic institutions. We cannot force 
the pace, but we are determined to do all within 
our capacity to bring about the assimilation of 
Germany into a free . Sam and the assumption 
of cooperative responsibilities by the Germans in 
the European community. 

I wish at this point to speak frankly to you as 
representatives of the freest press in the world. 
Your government has nothing to conceal. It be- 
lieves in the free market in ideas. If mistakes 
have been made, we are ready to correct them. I 
hope that you will continue to present the facts 
—all the facts—without fear or favor. You will 
render invaluable service in providing a forum 
for the free expression of opinion. We shall wel- 
come your criticism, and I am sure we shall profit 
by it. We shall expect your assistance in the de- 
velopment of an informed and intelligent public 
opinion. And we shall hope for your support of 
our policies when you are convinced that they are 
worthy of support. 
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My purpose today is to present plainly some of 
the problems which we as a people and govern- 
ment must face up to in dealing with Germany. 
But let us first try to see the German problem in 
historical perspective. 

The American people have now had to fight two 
wars against Germany to prevent German gov- 
ernments from achieving ends which would have 
been destructive of the stability and security of the 
Western World and ultimately suicidal for Ger- 
many herself. In the long trend of events no na- 
tion is exclusively guilty. But it is clear that it is 
Germany that has been the center of two world 
upheavals, and not some other nation. Twice has 
Germany been the storm center of European dis- 
turbance. The Nazi outbreak, still fresh in our 
memories, surpassed all others in its fury, its 
irrationalism, and its flagrant violation of all 
Christian and civilized standards. 

In grappling with this situation, we must try 
to think clearly—even objectively, difficult as that 
may be—if we are to see our problem in perspec- 
tive. We must conclude, I believe, that the root of 
the trouble lies in some profound maladjustment 
of the German nation not only to the international 
environment in which it lives and in which geo- 
graphically and economically it occupies so vital 
a position but also to the trials and responsibilities 
of nationhood itself. 

It is generally agreed, even by thoughtful Ger- 
man leaders, that the essence of the problem is to be 
found in the political immaturity of the German 
nation. As a state Germany is young—much 
younger even than ourselves. The Germans have 
never found a durable pattern for their internal 
life, or a political framework in which, as a nation, 
they could manifest their great creative talents 
without injury to others and to themselves. They 
have found neither peace with themselves nor an 
adjustment of their relationships with the Euro- 
pean community. These difficulties were accen- 
tuated by the extraordinary prowess of the Ger- 
mans in economic achievement, science, and 
technology. 

To make matters worse, Germany developed a 
collective phobia, a mass mania which found ex- 
pression in an insenate militarism. The German 
people turned aside from their earlier cosmopoli- 
tan tradition into a mental world of dangerous 
unreality. They were led by their Nazi masters 
very nearly to their own destruction. 

Germany in 1945 suffered a threefold collapse— 
politically, economically, and spiritually. The 
occupation forces had to deal with 70 million 
people whose economic system had collapsed, 
whose government had disentegrated, who were 
a ready prey to despair and disillusion. Our au- 
thorities were confronted with tasks of unparal- 
leled difficulty and urgency. 
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I do not claim that we have yet reached the 

2 which we set for ourselves in 1945. But 
espite admitted shortcomings, the achievement 
of the occupation forces in the West has been 
notable. German military power and German 
capacity to wage war hasten destroyed utterly. 
Millions of displaced persons have been repatri- 
ated. There has been marked progress, especially 
of late, in reviving the German economy along 
peaceful lines. War criminals and former Nazis 
have been dealt with according to the judicially 
determined nature of their offenses. A German 
overnment has been established on democratic 

oundations. 

Our German task has been immensely compli- 
cated, as you are aware, by the difficilties which 
speedily arose between the Soviet Government 
and the Western powers, difficulties which struck 
to the heart of the great issues which came to di- 
vide the community of nations in the posthos- 
tilities period. Nor was it easy at all times even 
for the Western governments to come to agree- 
ment. Yet they have persisted, in the face of 
Soviet intransigence, in a constructive program 
which now involves by far the greater part of 
Germany. 

Now I should like to take a quick look at some 
of the basic tasks that confront us in Germany 
today. Let us consider for a moment our eco- 
nomic problem there. This is a most critical mat- 
ter, for without economic revival there can be no 
hope for a democratic orientation of Germany, nor 
for European recovery and stability. Yet it was 
the great concentration of economic power and 
resources which enabled the Nazis to dominate 
their neighbors and to fashion so formidable a 
war machine. There has, I feel, been widespread 
misunderstanding of our economic policy in Ger- 
many. We have been criticized on the one hand 
for our alleged purpose to destroy peaceful in 
dustry through needless dismantling and restric- 
tions, thus reducing the German people either to 
penury or to a status of permanent dependence on 
American charity. From other quarters we have 
been condemned for rebuilding German economic 
power, restoring the cartels, and creating once 
more the basis for German hegemony and mili- 
tary power. People naturally ask, for instance, 
why we dismantle German factories at the same 
time that we pour in Marshall Plan aid. 

‘ What are the facts? What are we trying to 
0? 

It must be clearly recognized that our economic 
policy possesses a dual character. One aspect is 
of necessity restrictive and corrective. We simply 
cannot ignore the fact that the military potential 
of a modern state resides largely in its economic 
resources and organization. 

We cannot, therefore, permit the rebuilding of 
the kind of economic power in Germany that 
could again endanger the ae of Europe. If 
we Americans are ever inclined to overlook this 
danger, we are constantly reminded of it by those 
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pe et of Germany which have repeatedly 
suffered from her armed onslaughts. 

For this reason we entered into a series of inter- 
national agreements and enacted regulations de- 
signed to prevent the utilization of German 
economic resources for aggressive purposes. War 
industries were outlawed and industries with a 
high war potential were restricted to an output 
sufficient for peacetime needs. Our dismantlin 

rogram, so widely misunderstood, was moe 4 
ically calculated to strip Germany of her war 
industry and of that surplus of productive 
capacity which was created by the Nazis as 
auxiliary to their war machine and which is in 
no wise essential to a peaceful economy. This 
— we consider basic to our purposes of achiev- 
ing the immediate disarmament and long-range 
demilitarization of Germany and of providing 
reparations for those countries whose economies 
were devastated by German aggression. It may 
be argued that the calculations underlying the 

rogram were in error. If further study cual 
indicate that mistakes have been made, I would 
expect the three governments concerned to rectify 
them. In fact, the original agreements concern- 
ing prohibited and restricted industries have 
already been revised on two occasions. 

You are familiar with other instruments of con- 
trol—the deconcentration and decartelization laws 
now in effect and in process of application; the 
International Authority for the Ruhr with its 
effective restraints upon the manner in which 
Germany’s strategic coal, coke, and steel output 
is channeled and utilized; and the Military Se- 
curity Board which will insure that German 
industrial production and research do not reestab- 
lish a war potential. There will be need for con- 
tinuing controls until German economic life is 
fully reorganized and integrated with the economy 
of a peaceful and united sen 

The corrective measures to which I have alluded 
are entirely consistent with our purpose that the 
German people shall develop a self-sustaining 
economy which will provide an adequate and 
rising standard of living and make a major con- 
tribution to the successful accomplishment of the 
European Recovery Program. To this end we 
have poured hundreds of millions of dollars into 
Germany. Production in Western Germany has 
begun to approach prewar (1936) levels. The 
currency reform and mark devaluation have given 
a tremendous stimulus to production and trade. 
The Federal Government at Bonn is expected 
soon to become a full-fledged partner in the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

We are thus observing the gradual emergence 
of a new Germany which is at the same time safe to 
live with and yet well on the road to recovery and 
ultimate prosperity. Germany, we trust, will 
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thrive not at the expense of its neighbors but in 
closest association with them for the common 
good of all. 

Now you have all observed that within the last 
year there has begun a rebirth of the German 
nation—yes, even of German nationalism. This 
fact is the very crux of our problem. It was to be 
expected, was in fact inevitable once the restraints 
of 41% years of military government were relaxed. 
We are condemned in some quarters today because 
we have not eradicated nazism and created a dem- 
ocratic society. I frankly admit that we have done 
neither. But I believe that our regime in Ger- 
many has excluded Nazi activists from vantage 
— of influence and has laid the groundwork 

or a democratic state. Military government is a 
harsh school for any people. It has performed 
its rigorous tasks with effectiveness, but it could 
scarcely be expected in a few short years to trans- 
form the faith and institutions of a people. 

We enter today upon a new phase of our political 
task in wrongs We can combat the antidemo- 
cratic forces only by democracy in action. Sup- 

ression is futile, and we can not impose a new 

aith by duress as the Soviet authorities have 
sought todointhe East. If it comes, it must come 
of German striving and determination. We can 
only “firm up” the tendencies which, if — en- 
couragement and opportunity for development, 
may make Germany a force for reconstruction and 
peace in Europe. Our hope is that what Germans 
feel and think and do will determine this issue 
cleanly and decisively. We can prescribe; we can 
offer assistance. But only the Germans can win 
the fight for civil freedoms and self-government. 

I should like to make very clear why we have de- 
cided to risk the return of governmental responsi- 
bility to the Germans. It is because we were 
confronted with only two alternatives. Either we 
could maintain full control of the German nation 
under a military regime for an indefinite period, 
for decades perhaps. We might have done this at 
a staggering cost to the American taxpayer—and 
the Germans, in the end, would have been even 
more recalcitrant, even more skeptical of the merits 
of the democratic system than they aretoday. Or, 
on the other hand, we could begin the long restora- 
tive process of enabling the Germans to assume 
political responsibilities and to practice the arts 
of self-government and thus in time build democ- 
racy into the very fabric of their institutions. We 
have chosen the latter alternative, and I believe 
we have chosen rightly. 

The Western powers have permitted the Ger- 
mans to set up at Bonn a federal government 
under democratic auspices. We would willingly 
have authorized a government for all Germany, if 
the Russians had agreed. This would have been 
possible, however, only 4 sacrificing completely 
the democratic concept. This we were not ready 
to do. The Bonn government, I would remind 
you, is a freely elected government of the three 
united Western zones of Germany, in contrast to 
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the rump regime imposed upon its single zone by 
the Soviet power. Back of the Bonn government 
are 4 years of gradual growth of democratic in- 
stitutions and practice. There has been at least 
a beginning. It will require years of patient 
effort before the Germans learn to place reliance 
less in the authority of the state than in their own 
responsibility as citizens. 

I am convinced that, in the long run, we can 
combat the danger of Nazi resurgence only by 
positive encouragement of the democratic forces 
of Germany and by lending them all assistance in 
our power in their struggle for victory over those 
sinister elements that es so nearly brought 
{| Germany to ruin. 

all our plans for Germany, one fact stands 
out. We can never succeed in our mission unless 
the German people can be brought wholly within 
the family of free nations and can accept of their 
own will the principles by which free people live. 
Whether we were right or wrong in our endeavor 
to assist in the rehabilitation of Germany as a na- 
tion will depend ultimately upon the spirit which 
the new Germany demonstrates in thought and 
action. We have sought to reduce the conditions 
of economic misery and political frustration 
which were the heritage of the war and amidst 
which democracy could never flourish. It is our 
further duty to do all which legitimately may be 
done to sway German thinking in the direction of 
democracy, of respect for the free individual, of 
peace. 

There have been recently some vigorous expres- 
sions of concern lest this government has re- 
nounced this vital part of its mission, now that we 
have voluntarily curbed our own powers and dele- 
gated far-reaching authority to a new German 
government. To our ears—those of us engaged in 
the daily business of shaping United States policy 
in Germany—these expressions of concern were 
sweet music. For they were a clear indication 
that important elements of the American people 
understand the tremendous importance of a con- 
tinued and augmented effort to influence German 
thinking and are apparently willing to support 
their government in this effort by giving what 
assistance they can. 

Let us see what this problem is in essence. In 
combating nazism we are dealing with a pernicious 
ideology which represents the perversion of cer- 
tain German traditions. We realize that no con- 
quering power can “reeducate” another people; it 
can at best assist in creating those conditions which 
make reeducation possible. We are not deterred 
by the thoughtless charge that our German policy 
is a failure because in four short years we have 
failed to convert the German people to a love of 
democracy and freedom and the ways of peace. 
Such a task is one not of years but of a generation. 
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We are encouraged in this effort by the realization 
that there is much of true greatness and worth in 
the German cultural heritage which may furnish 
inspiration to all Germans of good will. The cele- 
bration throughout the world this year of the bi- 
centennial of Goethe’s birth is a reminder that 
there are great resources in Germany’s intellectual 
tradition which may be drawn upon in the work 
before us. 

But it may be asked, what can we actually do, 
in view of the situation created by the Occupation 
Statute? It is true that, with the establishment 
of the High Commission and of the new German 
government, we will no longer seek to enforce 
educational reform by coercion, nor to curb free 
expression of ideas by censorship, license, or direct 
control. May not the Germans misuse their new 
freedom to disseminate Nazi or other antidemo- 
cratic concepts? 

The danger exists. At this delicate transition 
stage the occupying powers are maintaining a close 
watch to see that ea schools, the press, and 
other information media do not succumb to re- 
vived Nazi influence. If necessary, the emergency 
powers provided for by the Occupation Statute 
may be invoked to prevent such a development. 

However, we hope that emergency measures will 
not prove necessary. As you know, there exists 
in Germany today a democratic press which, 
thanks to the assistance of military government, 
seems to have taken firm root among the German 
people. The Western powers continue to main- 
tain their own media to insure the presentation of 
important facts and ideas. Democratic thought 
in Germany, particularly in the newspaper field, 
finds itself in competition with the old ideologies 
and their most recent variants. This competition 
is very real, involving control of vital physical as- 
sets, and the going is rough and likely to continue 
so for some time to come. All the assistance we 
can give—private as well as governmental—will 
be urgently needed. I am not alarmed that we 
must face this situation, because I know that the 
democratic cause can triumph only in the free 
market of ideas. The fight will strengthen the 
proponents of democracy and will develop their 
skill in the vital democratic arts of self-assertion 
and free public discussion. 

I would not gloss over the difficulties under 
which a free press and other democratic forces 
are now operating in Germany. You are well 
aware of them. I would appeal to the press of this 
country to assist us in our task. 

You can help by making possible, through your 
own initiative and assistance, many “exchange” 
or orientation visits of German leaders of opinion 
to this country. This government plans to ex- 
pand this program pro ss and relies on your 
support for its success. I am sure you must real- 
ize what it means to a German newspaper editor 
or publisher actually to see in America a free press 
in operation, seeking to serve and inform rather 
than to indoctrinate the public. 
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You can help your government with its job in 
Germany by nt available information, ma- 
terial equipment, and, above all, trained person- 
nel—all badly needed at the present time. The 
new German press is fighting for its life under 
adverse conditions. It will require all the as- 
sistance we can give, if it is to become the powerful 
democratic instrument we would wish it to be. 

You can help by presenting and interpreting 
the German problem fully and fairly to the Ameri- 
can public. The Department of State and the 
Office of the High Commissioner will make readily 
accessible to the press all the information that it 
is possible to disclose. 

ur High Commissioner, Mr. McCloy, has very 
much at heart the need for a new orientation of 
German thinking. And I am happy that he has 
selected to head the very important Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs a distinguished member of your own 
association, Ralph Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson 
needs and deserves all the support that the Ameri- 
can press can give him in fis new and arduous 
task. I trust that, with the help of his able 
counsel in Germany, our combined efforts may 
assist in creating a new atmosphere of freedom. 

And finally I wish to emphasize the fact, well- 
known to you, that the German problem is basi- 
cally an international problem. What we do in 
Germany vitally affects the immediate interests 
of all European peoples. Whether viewed as a 
manufacturing nation of central importance in 
the Marshall Plan, or as a theatre of political 
warfare in which rival systems and ideologies 
contend, Germany is of central importance, and 
consequently our German policy has profound 
international significance. 

It is clear, of course, that no single power can 
dictate a solution of the German problem. It will 
require the concerted wisdom and cooperation of 
many governments. In this connection I am sure 
there 1s one question uppermost in your minds. 
What about Russia ? 

The United States has faithfully endeavored 
ever since 1945 to achieve a settlement of German 
issues in concert with the powers chiefly associated 
with her in the war and in the occupation, and to 
prepare the way for a German peace treaty. Our 
representatives labored patiently for 3 years in the 
Allied Control Council and in the Kommandatura 
in Berlin to obtain agreement on day to day prob- 
lems, but with little success because of Soviet ob- 
struction. In three successive meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers devoted chiefly to 
German affairs it has been made clear that the 
Soviet Government has wanted no settlement of 
the German problem that is not dictated by the sole 
consideration of its own national interest. Our 
rights in Berlin were challenged—as you know, 
without success—and we are still in Berlin. The 
Soviet Government deliberately sabotaged the 
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four-power coordinating agencies set up in 1945 
and proceeded to mold its zone in the Soviet pat- 
tern. We have responded by going ahead in asso- 
ciation with Britain and France in the West with 
a program fashioned in the spirit of the original 
four-power agreements on Germany. We shall 
not be forced from Berlin, and we shall endeavor 
to make that war-ravaged city an advance post of 
democracy in eastern Europe. We shall proceed 
with our program in the West, with the door al- 
ways open for Soviet participation in the common 
effort to resolve the German problem. But we 
shall never purchase Soviet cooperation at the cost 
of principles we consider vital to the peace and 
comity of Europe and of the democratic world. 

This government has undertaken in Germany 
perhaps the most difficult single task in the whole 
field of its foreign policy. It is a job which de- 
mands the utmost of us all in patient effort and 
understanding. The interests of many other 
nations are deeply involved, and these we must 
consider most carefully in the development of our 
own policies. I trust that through our concerted 
efforts Germany may be enabled to become a 
stronghold of peace in Europe and a worthy mem- 
ber of the brotherhood of democratic peoples. 


Correction of Article on Visa Work 


In the article on the visa work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service, printed in 
the Butietin of October 10, 1949, the following 
additions should be made to the second item in the 
appendix entitled “Countries Under Section 3 (6) 
of the Act of 1924 With Which the United States 
a Treaties of Commerce and Navigation” (page 
535) : 


After ARGENTINA insert 


AustrRIA: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
signed June 19, 1928; art. II. 


Change Cura to read 


Cuina: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
signed November 4, 1946; art. II. 


After Honpuras, insert 


Hunecary: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed June 24, 1925; art. I. 


After IreLanp, insert 


Iraty: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
signed February 2, 1948. 


Change Lisertra to read 


LiserIA: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
signed August 8, 1938; art. I. 


Insert as footnote 


There has been no judicial determination as to the 
effect of World War II on the legal status of article 1 of 
the treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights 
with Germany, signed Dec. 8, 1923. 
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Tribute to Turkish-American Relations 


Address by George V. Allen, Ambassador-designate to Yugoslavia? 


Your gathering here tonight in honor of the 
26th anniversary of the founding of the Republic 
of Turkey is a concrete expression of the deep- 
seated and genuine desire on the part of the 
xeople of our two countries to know each other 
better and to lend each other mutual support and 
encouragement in a common cause—the cause of 
human freedom. 

The struggle for that cause is epitomized in the 
history of the Turkish Republic. No other nation 
ever won its independence against more over- 
whelming odds. No other country more resolutely 
turned its back on the past and adapted its whole 
life to new patterns. And no newly independent 
country ever won for itself more quickly an 
honored position in the society of nations. 

It has always been a source of amazement to 
me that two nearly simultaneous revolutions in two 
neighboring territories, the Russian Empire and 
the Ottoman Empire, should have had such oppo- 
site results. In Russia, revolution brought the 
extinction of freedom. In Turkey it resulted in 
a great increase of freedom. The U.S.S.R., after 
driving out its western enemies, closed the door 
after them and locked it. .Turkey opened its doors 
wider and wider each year to outside ideas, out- 
side techniques, and international collaboration. 
The Soviet Government has gone to unbelievable 
lengths to assure that its citizens shall have the 
least possible contact with the outside world. A 
Russian cannot travel abroad at will. He prac- 
tically never sees a foreign publication. The last 
important uncontrolled source of world news in 
the Soviet Union was the Russian language radio 
programs of the Voice of America and the British 
Broadcasting Company. Many millions of Rus- 
sians, we now are certain, listened to these pro- 

rams. At the present time the programs are 
argely blacked out by a tremendous jamming 
network built by the Soviet regime for that specific 


purpose. ‘Turkey, on the other hand, maintains 


*Made before the American-Turkish Society on Oct. 28, 


1949, and released to the press on the same date. Mr. 
Allen is currently Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
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unhampered channels for the flow of information 
and the interchange of ideas. Why this diametric 
divergence in trends? 

I think it is clear enough now that the U.S.S.R. 
keeps its doors closed because the system which the 
Communists set up could not exist except in an 
ideologically airtight compartment. Even then, 
the system is not working. The living standard 
is depressingly low. Control is by fear. Indi- 
vidual freedom is extinguished. Neither the Nazi, 
Soviet, or any other dictatorship could exist under 
a free press or a free radio. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, individual free- 
dom has steadily grown since the founding of the 
Republic and particularly during the last few 
years. Competent historians are more and more 
coming to recognize that traditional society in 
the Middle East and more particularly the Otto- 
man Turkish development of that society, in- 
cluded a considerable degree of personal freedom 
and emphasis on the rights and dignity of the 
individual. To these old traditions of personal 
freedom there has now been added an infinitely 
more important element in the forceful and de- 
liberate choice made by Kemal Ataturk and his 
collaborators to adopt the essential apparatus of 
political democracy. 

I am glad to be able to tell you tonight that 
through the Voice of America, one more link be- 
tween the people of the United States and the 
people of Turkey is being established. Plans are 
well untae way for inauguration of a daily broad- 
cast to Turkey in the Turkish language, and I 
anticipate that its starting date will be announced 
in the very near future. Through these broad- 
casts, we hope to make it clearer than ever to the 
people of Turkey that our fundamental] interests 
and objectives are parallel with theirs; that our 
aspirations are fundamentally theirs; and that 
our aim in the present troubled state of the world 
is the same as theirs—the maintenance of inde- 
pendence and the safeguarding of the freedom 
and dignity of the individual. 

We believe that the Turkish people want to 
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know more about the United States and its people 
just as we want to know more about Turkey. The 
great demands upon and the excellent results 
achieved by the Turkish Information Office here 
in New York and by Turkish press attachés are 
evidence of American interest in Turkey. We 
welcome these open and constructive information 
activities of governments, just as we welcome the 
establishment of institutions such as this Ameri- 
can Turkish Society. We hope that the inter- 
change of information through private and official 
channels can continue to grow until it adequately 
meets the need for full saeaediine between our 
two peoples. 


I am very happy to poeecuate with you tonight 


in this tribute to the Turkish Republic. The 
United States admires Turkey’s record of achieve- 
ment, both in domestic and international affairs, 
We respect Turkey’s contributions to the work 
of the United Nations, to Unrsco, to the activities 
of the Council of Europe, and her disinterested 
and wholehearted efforts in the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission. 

I wish to convey to you, Mr. Ambassador,’ my 
sincere best wishes and hearty congratulations on 
the occasion of this anniversary and to express my 
hope that the American Turkish Society may have 
a ae and fruitful career as a further and im- 
portant link in the chain of cultural and educa- 
tional activities which are bringing the people of 
Turkey and of the United States closer together. 


The World as a Framework for U.S. Foreign Policy 


by Dorothy Fosdick? 


These days our attention is largely centered on 
the divisions of the world. The Soviet-dominated 
area seems to stand on one side; the rest of the 
nations, on the other. And the free world itself is 
not a simple unity. We find ourselves thinking 
in terms of t!:e Western Hemisphere, the Atlantic 
community, Europe, the Near and Middle East, 
the Far East, the Commonwealth. Somehow the 
world presents itself to us in segments. 

To speak of the world as a whole these days 
seems almost sentimental. We are now deeply 
engaged in vy. wy strengthen one part of the 
world against the political expansion and domi- 
nation of the other part. It is not surprising that 
our horizon narrows down to that portion of the 
world in which we are able to work and move 
around; or that sometimes our horizon narrows 
even further to the segment of the world in which 
we live. It is a familiar historical fact that any 
group faced with a threat to its survival tends to 
contract the range of its loyalty. 

This tendency may be a natural one, but it is 
one we should resist. In a world where survival 
no longer can be assured by local efforts or local 
resources, a Maginot state of mind is dangerous. 
No part of the world, no segment, can be the pri- 
mary framework for the development of our 


*Feridun Cemal Erkin, Turkish Ambassador. 

? An address delivered before the Herald Tribune Forum 
in New York, N.Y., on Oct. 26, 1949, and released to the 
press on the same date. Miss Fosdick is a member of 
the Policy Planning Staff, Department of State. 
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foreign policy. The only primary framework that 
will do is the world as a whole. 

We recognized this at the time we helped draft 
the Charter of the United Nations. In the 
Charter we declare our intention to cooperate in 
building a peace, not for any one part of the 
world, but a — in which all the parts will work 
together with a minimum of conflict. When we 
are at our best, our horizon is the world’s because 
we know that in the final analysis peace can only 
be established on a world basis. 

We cannot see clearly what a truly firm world 
peace will look like. Nor can we guess how long 
it will take to reach this happier state of things. 
Weare rather in the position of the football player 
who catches the ball on the kick off. He knows 
what he will do with the ball for the first 10 yards 
but not for 50 yards. The thing he is sure of is 
the direction in which he should run. 

If we keep the world as a whole as the primary 
framework for our foreign policy, we have some 
chance of moving in the right direction. If we do 
not, if some part of the world usurps its place, 
we are likely to lose our way. Like the legendary 
football player, we may start running in the 
wrong direction. Let me illustrate this. 

One hears some people saying these days that 
since the Soviet Union shows no signs of really 
working with us in organizing the peace, and, in 
fact, usually works against us, we might as well 
count her out for good; we might as well resign 
ourselves to a divided world. If, however, we 
look at the matter in the context of the whole 
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world and recall that peace in the end requires 
one world, somehow we do not feel like giving up 
so easily. 

As Mr. Schlesinger recently wrote, “The object 
of foreign policy is to produce real changes in a 
real world.” We have embarked on strengthen- 
ing the free world against Communist pressures 
in part for the very reason that we have not given 
up for good. We are betting that in time the 
realities of the situation may persuade those who 
have not been convinced by words that the road to 
international collaboration is to their own best 
interest. ‘The Soviet Union knows what we are 
looking for—such a modification in its action in- 
ternationally as to make clear that it intends to 
work persistently and faithfully with the rest of 
the world in building the peace. 

How soon the processes of history will produce 
the change we hope for, we cannot know. 
Whether that change will even come in our life- 
time, we cannot know. But we are certain that 
nothing is to be gained by giving up hope. One 
is reminded of a profound comment by Robert 
Oppenheimer: “It is in our hands to see that the 
hope of the future is not lost, because we were too 
sure that we knew the answers, too sure that there 
was no hope.” In hope, then, we should continue 
to uphold those standards of international be- 
havior that we are asking the Russians to respect. 
And we should continue to help mold the realities 
of the free world to persuade them that respect on 
their part for that behavior is their own best bet. 

Let me give one more illustration. One some- 
times hears people say that the United Nations is 
so inadequate as a safeguard for our security that 
we should no longer take it seriously. We are 
advised to rely instead on the strength of the free 
world. 

If, however, we view the question in the frame- 
work of the whole world and recall that peace in 
the end requires a united world we are not in- 
clined to abandon the United Nations. 

The United Nations is a start in the direction 
we want to go. Difficult as the going is, the 
United Nations still bridges the divisions of the 
world. Moreover, it provides the natural rally- 
ing ground for the great body of nations who wish 
to develop the standards and techniques of peace. 
Today the free nations stand together in the 
United Nations against aggression so that any 
possible aggressor nation must be aware that it 
faces having to take on not only its victim, but 
the majority of states. One of our columnists the 
other day underestimated the United Nations 
when he called it “practice at international co- 
operation.” The United Nations is also serious, 
immediate business. 

As long as the Soviet Union obstructs the de- 
velopment of an effective universal security system 
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through the United Nations the free world will 
have to rely for its security in ~%° part on more 
limited arrangements, like the Rio treaty, the 
Atlantic pact, and the Brussels Union. But the 
United Nations belongs at the center of the pic- 
ture. We should never weary in our determina- 
tion to keep it there and to strengthen it. 

This is the only way that the steps we have to 
take to strengthen the free part of the world will 
find their proper place in the scheme of things. 
These steps then are not an alternative to the 
United Nations. They supplement the United 
Nations. The free nations then try to fashion 
their arrangements, as the Charter requires, in 
accordance with its principles and purposes. 
They seek to use these arrangements to support 
the United Nations in moving forward in the di- 
rection that was set at San Francisco. 

These two illustrations indicate the very prac- 
tical importance of a nation consistently develop- 
ing its foreign policy within the context of the 
world as a whole. Much of our effort will have 
to take place within the narrower context of our 

ortion of the world. Our hope in the long run 
ies in keeping the narrower framework in its 
proper setting, within the over-all framework of 
the world. 

But even when a nation is on the right road, 
this road is a long and perilous one. We Ameri- 
cans sometimes find it hard to get used to the 
idea of living with problems. So often we seem 
to expect some quick and complete solution. Mr. 
Acheson one said: “Our name for problems is 
significant. We call them headaches. We take 
a powder and they are gone.” 

Fortunately, once we are persuaded that a 
problem is not a headache but is the real thing, 
there is an old American habit of not giving up 
easily. One of my colleagues on the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff showed the right spirit the other day 
when he advised us to go after a problem we were 
discussing like a wrestling match. “Just maneu- 
ver around the fellow three or four times,” he 
said, “until you see a chance for a good hold, then 
come to grips and don’t let go.” 


Chinese Communists Refuse Exit Visa 
for American Military Attache 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The American military attaché to China, Gen. 
Robert B. Soule, has been refused an exist visa by 
the Chinese Communist authorities in Nankin 
as a result of a demand from certain Unite 
States Government Chinese employees that Gen- 
eral Soule remain in Nanking until settlement of 
their demands for exorbitant severance pay. 
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The Department takes a serious view of the 
flimsy pretext used by the local authorities to pre- 
vent departure of an American official from China 
in contravention of generally recognized princi- 
_ of inhemantional law. The United States 

overnment does not countenance negotiations 
under duress and will not authorize its representa- 
tives in China to submit to such pressure. 

General Soule applied for his permit on Oc- 
tober 6 and planned to sail to Hong Kong from 
Shanghai on a British ship scheduled to depart 
October 19. He completed all the necessary pro- 
cedures for obtaining his permit, including the 
required newspaper advertisements of his in- 
tended departure. He also notified local authori- 
ties in writing of the persons who would be re- 
sponsible for continuing negotiations with the 
Chinese employees of his office. 

Steps are being taken by our representatives in 
China with a view to obtaining the immediate is- 
suance of General Soule’s exit permit and assur- 
ances that he will be permitted to depart via the 
first available transportation. 

In Shanghai, three members of the American 
consulate general staff also did not receive their 
exit permits in time to sail on October 18. They 
were Commander Morgan Slayton, assistant 
United States naval attaché; Dr. G. G. Schram, 
United States Public Health officer; and Chief 
Yoeman Alvin E. Shrout of the naval attaché’s 
office. 

All three complied with the regulations in 
ample time and had been informed there were no 
objections to the issuance of exit permits. The 
day before their ship was to sail the three received 
word that their permits were not ready. At no 
time was any valid objection raised to the depar- 
ture of these persons, and it is apparent that fail- 
ure to issue permits was due either to negligence 
on the part of the Chinese Communist authorities 
concerned or to deliberate discrimination against 
American officials. 

The American consul general in Shanghai has 
filed a written protest with Communist officials 
setting forth the facts and asking for remedial 
action at once. 


Czechoslovak Charges 

of Espionage Activity 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press October 26] 


The recent charges of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment that certain employees of the American Em- 
bassy have been engaged in espionage activities 
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resulting in the demand for the immediate de- 
parture of Isaac Patch and John G. Heyn, as- 
sistant attachés of the Embassy, and the arrest 
of Samuel Meryn, an Embassy employee, have 
been obviously trumped up in order to intimidate 
further the local population and lay the grounds 
for further trials of the kind which is now com- 
mon in the Communist-dominated territories of 
Eastern Europe. The charges are alleged to be 
based on “irrefutable proof” and “confessions” of 
Czechoslovak citizens. This government has suf- 
ficient knowledge of the police methods and prac- 
tices employed by the present regime in Czecho- 
slovakia to know how much credence should be 
placed in “confessions” and “irrefutable proof” 
produced in politically inspired propaganda cases 
of this kind. In the past, Czechoslovak citizens 
are known to have been arrested and questioned by 
the secret police simply because they visited the 
library of the United States Information Services 
or because they visited the Embassy on routine 
matters. This government cannot admit the prin- 
ciple that mere contact by its officials abroad with 
the citizens of a friendly country constitutes 
espionage. 

Although in conformity with diplomatic prac- 
tice, this government has acceded to the request 
for this withdrawal of the officers concerned, the 
unusual and drastic demand for departure in 24 
hours is typical of the disregard of usual inter- 
national courtesies by the Communist regimes of 
Eastern Europe. 


Ratification Instruments for 
Double Taxation Convention 
With France Exchanged 


[Released to the press October 17] 


On October 17, 1949, Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, and Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador 
in Washington, formally exchanged the instru- 
ments of ratification of the convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1946, between the United States and 
France, relating to double taxation, and the sup- 
plementary protocol of May 17, 1948. 

The convention, which was signed at Paris, is 
designated more fully as the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion in the case of taxes on estates and 
inheritances and for the purpose of modifying and 
supplementing certain provisions of the conven- 
tion between the two governments relating to in- 
come taxation signed at Paris on July 25, 1939. 
As a result of proposals made in the course of 
hearings on the convention of 1946 before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the supplementary protocol was nego- 
tiated with France and was signed in Washing- 
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ton in order to effect certain desired modifications 
in the convention of 1946. 

The purpose of the convention and protocol is 
the elimination, so far as practicable, of double 
taxation upon the same estate or, when taken to- 
gether with the tax convention of 1939, upon the 
same income. The provisions are similar in sub- 
stantial respects to provisions in tax conventions 
of the United States in force with certain other 
countries. 

According to the terms of the convention of 
1946, the provisions applicable to taxes on estates 
and inheritances entered into force upon the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification and ap- 
ply solely to estates or inheritances in the case of 
persons dying on or after that date, while the pro- 
visions applicable to taxes on income become ef- 
fective, except as otherwise specifically provided 
in the convention, on the first day of January fol- 
lowing the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion, 1.e., January 1, 1950. 

A proclamation of the convention and protocol 
will be issued by the President. The English and 
French texts of the convention and protocol will 
be printed in the Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series, published by the Department of State. 
The English text of the convention may be found 
in Senate Executive A, 80th Congress, 1st Session, 
and the English text of the protocol may be found 
in Senate Hassutive G, 80th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion. The English and French texts of the in- 
come-tax convention of 1939, with an accompany- 
ing protocol, may be found in Treaty Series 988. 


U.S. Delegation 
to Costa Rican Inauguration 


On October 24 the Department of State 
announced that the President has approved the 
following delegation to represent the United 
States at the inauguration of Otilio Ulate as Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Costa Rica on November 8: 


Joseph Flack, United States Ambassador to Costa Rica, 
Special Ambassador and Head of delegation 

Assistant Secretary Edward G. Miller, Jr., Special 
Ambassador 

Representative Laurie C. Battle of Alabama, Member 

Representative Donald L. Jackson of California, Member 

T. T. Scott of Florida, Member 

Sheldon Kaplan, Staff Consultant, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Secretary 


Other names of the Delegation, all members of 
the United States Embassy in Costa Rica, include: 
Andrew E. Donovan, II, first secretary 
Col. Robert J. McBride, military attaché 
Comdr. Robert H. Caldwell, Jr., naval attaché 
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Lt. Col. Willis F. Lewis, air attaché 
Edward L. Tanner, agricultural attaché 
Frederick J. Cunningham, second secretary 
Erwin W. Wendt, second secretary 
Edward A. Marelius, attaché 

Albert Harkness, Jr., attaché 

Robert A. Stevenson, third secretary 


The inauguration of Sefor Ulate has a special 
significance in that it marks the return of Costa 
Rica to constitutional government, following an 
18-month period of provisional administration 
under the leadership of José Figueres. Two Vice 
Presidents and 45 members of Costa Rica’s uni- 
cameral Congress will assume office along with 
Sefor Ulate on November 8. All were chosen by 
the people of Costa Rica in free elections. The 
United States Government shares with the Fig- 
ueres administration and the people of Costa Rica 
profound satisfaction over Costa Rican success in 
solving her serious political and constitutional 
questions in a democratic manner fully consistent 
with the country’s long traditions of liberty and 
devotion to the principles of representative gov- 
ernment. 


U.S.-—Colombia 
Terminate 1935 Trade Agreement 


[Released to the press October 17] 


Identical notes have been exchanged between 
the Department of State and the Colombian E'm- 
bassy terminating the trade agreement between the 
United States and Colombia signed September 13, 
1935. As a result of this exchange of notes the 
trade agreement will cease to be in force on and 
after December 1, 1949. The text of the United 


States note follows: 


Exce.tency: I have the honor to refer to con- 
versations between representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Colombia regard- 
ing the joint termination by mutual consent of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement between our two 
countries signed September 13, 1935. 

During the recent tariff negotiations conducted 
at Annecy, France, under the auspices of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the Delegations of our two 
countries endeavored to conclude negotiations 
directed to the exchange of mutually satisfactory 
tariff concessions and envisaging the accession of 
Colombia to the General Agreement. In view of 
a number of basic difficulties which developed in 
these negotiations, as well as the scope and com- 
plexity of them, it was not found possible to com- 
plete these negotiations. It is hoped, however, 
that at some later date it will be possible to under- 
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take negotiations again with a view to Colombia’s 
accession to the General Agreement. 

At the present time the application of the exist- 
ing Reciprocal Trade Agreement between our two 
countries presents a number of special problems. 
This Agreement has been in force since 1936 and 
was entered into when economic, monetary and 
fiscal conditions were substantially different from 
what they are today. In view of these considera- 
tions our Delegations to the Annecy conference 
agreed to recommend that the Agreement be ter- 
minated jointly by mutual consent. 

In accordance with this recommendation and 
the conversations to which I have referred, I have 
the honor to confirm the agreement reached today 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
Colombia, signed at Washington on September 13, 
1935, shall cease to be in force on and after Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

It is understood that with the termination of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement and pending the con- 
clusion of new arrangements, the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace, Amity, Navi- 
gation and Commerce between the United States 
of America and the Republic of New Granada, 
signed at Bogota, December 12, 1846. 

Accept [etce.]. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Epwarp G. Mier, Jr. 


His Excellency Sefor Dr. Don 
Epuarpo ZuLeTA-ANGEL 
Ambassador of Colombia 


Opportunities for Study and 
Teaching Abroad Announced ' 


Research and Teaching 


The Department of State announced on October 
14 that 40 American scholars recently received 
awards under the Fulbright Act to teach or con- 
duct research abroad during the next academic 
year. The Department also announced similar 
awards to five foreign scholars to undertake proj- 
ects in the United States. 


Graduate Study 


The Department of State announced in October 
that the American students have received fellow- 
ships under the Fulbright Act for graduate study 
abroad during the next academic year. 








*For requirements in making application for Fulbright 
awards, see BULLETIN of Oct. 31, 1949, p. 675. 
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On October 17, ten graduate students received 
awards for study in New Zealand. Six of these 
students are veterans. On October 21, 35 students, 
of whom 24 are veterans, received fellowships for 
study in Norway and the Netherlands. On Oc- 
tober 27, 229 students, of whom 187 are veterans, 
received awards for study in France. 


American Red Cross Rushes Aid 
to Guatemalan Flood District 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The United States is profoundly distressed at 
the news of the disaster. A Red Cross survey 
team was flown by the United States Air Force 
from the Canal Zone to Guatemala last Thursday, 
October 20, to cooperate with the local Red Cross 
and the Guatemalan National Emergency Com- 
mittee and to take in emergency supplies of medi- 
cine, blankets, food, and other supplies. One of 
our amphibian planes was utilized to fly out 
stranded American tourists and other persons in 
need of assistance. The American Red Cross has 
sent 150 tons of corn as an emergency food supply 
for homeless survivors of the flood and is also 
assisting to locate emergency supplies of rice, 
corn, and beans which the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment desires to purchase. 

President Truman asked Ambassador Patter- 
son, who was in the Department on consultation, 
to return to Guatemala to make an on-the-spot 
survey and report back. Ambassador Patterson 
reached Guatemala City last Sunday. 


Guatemalan Educator Visits U.S. 


Hector Antonio Guerra, Director General of 
Adult Education in Guatemala, recently arrived 
in Washington for a 3-month visit under the edu- 
cational-exchange program of the Department of 
State for the purpose of studying objectives and 
techniques in effect in the field of adult education 
in this country. 


Letters of Credence 
Hungarian People’s Republic 


The newly appointed Minister of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Imre Horvath, presented his credentials to 
the President on October 17, 1949. For texts of the Min- 
ister’s remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 798 of October 17, 1949. 
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Reorganization of Economic 
and United Nations Offices 


[Released to the press October 27] 


The Department of State announced today the 
organization and principal officers of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 
and of the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. 


Effective October 3, 1949, the organizational | 


structure of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs was realigned in accordance 
with the Department’s plan of reorganization. 
The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs consists of the following organiza- 
tional units under the supervision of the desig- 
nated officers : 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary for Eco- 


ee Willard L. Thorp 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Economic Affairs___._---- John E. O’Gara 
Director, Executive Staff_____- Richard R. Brown 
Special Assistants........ Dallas W. Dort 


Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 

Leroy D. Stinebower 
Pe ee Cleon O. Swayzee 
Director, ECA Relations Staff. To be announced later 


O fice of International Trade Policy 


Le ee ee emer Winthrop G. Brown 
ge John M. Leddy 
Chief, Commercial Policy Staff. Carl D. Corse, Acting 
Chief, Economic Resources and 

Oo a John W. Evans 
Acting Chief, International 

Business Practices Policy 

| ea ee Roger C. Dixon 
Chief, Petroleum Policy Staff... Robert H. 8. Eakens 


Office of Financial and Development Policy 


(ey Meee me ers J. Burke Knapp 

Po ee ne To be announced later 

Acting Chief, Monetary Affairs 
ee eee Orville J. McDiarmid 


Chief, Investment and _ Eco- 

nomic Development Staff_. Wilfred Malenbaum 
Chief, Lend-Lease and Surplus 

ig. | eran Francis T. Murphy 


Office of Transport and Communications Policy 


I esis saudi Srteenec cies ae sani Walter A. Radius 
eee J. Paul Barringer 
Chief, Aviation Policy Staff...Thomas T. Carter 
Chief, Inland Transport Policy 

Si ticcicsiaitaiehesinitndh icine ection H. H. Kelly 
Chief, Shipping Policy Staff... J. E. Saugstad 
Chief, Telecommunications Pol- 

a | Ere Francis Colt deWolf 


With the exception of some minor internal ad- 
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justments the organizational arrangements indi- 
cated have been activated as of October 3, 1949. 


ORGANIZATION AND PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
OF THE BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 

The Bureau of United Nations Affairs has been 
established under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary for United Nations Affairs. The Bu- 
reau consists of the following organizational units 
under the supervision of the designated officers: 


Assistant Secretary for United 


Nations Affairs.__..__.____ John D. Hickerson 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

United Nations Affairs_..‘.i? Durward V. Sandifer 
Executive Director__________~__ Calvin J. Nichols 
Adviser to the Assistant 

| : See Harley Notter 
Special Assistants to the As- 

sistant Secretary___.______ Donald C. Blaisdell 


Herbert A. Fierst 
William Sanders 


Refugees and Displaced Persons Staff 


Da ee ee George L. Warren 


FS ee en a en Howard C. Johnson, Jr. 
pe SC ae eee, To be announced later 


Office of Dependent Area Affairs 


Or ae eee Benjamin Gerig 
Officer in Charge, Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories Affairs__ Robert R. Robbins 
Officer in Charge, Trusteeship 
OE nos William I. Cargo 


Office of International Administration and Conferences 
eT eT eS ee To be announced later 


Division of International Administration 


| See eee ee kee ee George M. Ingram 
Division of International Conferences 
iecicshinnstecicisitibliiapnnniciinatals Warren Kelchner 
ye ee Clarke L. Willard 
Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs 
NS ised ocean Walter M. Kotschnig 
Depaty Divethet...ncccce--cnce To be announced later 
P| ae en orem EOE John D. Tomlinson 


Officer in Charge, United Na- 

tions Cultural and Human 

eS eee James F. Green 
Assistant Officer in Charge, 

United Nations Cultural 

and Human Rights Affairs. James Simsarian 
Acting Officer in Charge, 

United Nations Economic 

Be ieitenihinvitiinentitiece Edmund H. Kellogg 
Officer in Charge, United Na- 

tions Social Affairs_______- Otis E. Mulliken 
Assistant Officer in Charge, 

United Nations Social 

stead eceeeeienaebiaies Frances K. Kernohan 


Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs . 


ia cists etbidncinin Harding F. Bancroft 
RGR Se ei necccc David W. Wainhouse 
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Officer in Charge, General As- 
sembly Affairs......_..._-- David Popper 
Officer in Charge, International 
Security Affairs__..____~-. Bernhard G. Bechhoefer 
Officer in Charge, Pacific Set- 
Clement A@Mire............. John Halderman 


The Office of International Administration and 
Conferences will not be activated until the ap- 
pointment of a Director. Pending such appoint- 
ment, therefore, the Division of International 
Administration and the Division of International 
Conferences will continue to report directly to the 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs. 


Appointment of Officers 


Foy D. Kohler as Chief of the International Broadcast- 
ing Division, Office of International Information, effective 
October 31, 1949. 

The following designations have been made in the Office 
of German and Austrian Affairs, effective October 12, 
1949: 


Raymond M. Cheseldine as Special Assistant; Perry 
Laukhuff as Chief of the Division of German Political 
Affairs; Jacques J. Reinstein as Chief of the Division of 
German Economic Affairs; Francis T. Williamson as Chief 
of the Division of Austrian Affairs; and Henry J. Keller- 
man as Chief of the Division of German and Austrian 
Information and Reorientation Affairs. 
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American Consulate in Dairen Closed 


[Released to the press October 24] 


The American consulate in Dairen was officially 
closed on October 21, 1949, because of the inability 
of that office to carry on normal consular functions 
owing to restrictions imposed by the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist authorities in Dairen. Con- 
sul Paul E. Paddock, Jr., of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Vice Consul Culver Gleysteen, of Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, the only official American personnel 
in Dairen, departed from Dairen on October 21, 
1949, aboard the Butterfield and Swire ship, 
Shansi. They are now at Seoul and will thently 
return to Washington for consultation. 


Resignations 


On October 27, 1949, President Truman accepted the 
resignation of Cavendish W. Cannon as American Ambas- 
Sador to Yugoslavia. For text of the President’s letter 
to Mr. Cannon, see White House press release of October 
27, 1949. 
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Confirmations 


On October 19, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Eugenie Anderson to be American Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Denmark. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Third Section of 
Treaty Developments Released 


[Released to the press October 26} 


In releasing today the third group of sheets in 
its looseleaf service entitled United States Treaty 
Developments, the Department of State is making 
available (1) up-to-date information on over 150 
international agreements not previously included 
in the service and (2) revisions and additions on 
approximately 125 agreements covered in the first 
and second releases issued July 1948 and April 
1949.1 

With respect to the 150 agreements not previ- 
ously included, such data as the following are 
given where applicable: date and place of signa- 
ture, effective date, duration, ratifications, adher- 
ences, reservations, amendments, extensions, 
authorizing and implementing legislation, Execu- 
tive action, administrative and diplomatic inter- 
pretations, and court decisions. The subject 
matter of each agreement is indicated, with cita- 
tions to the text. This group of agreements in- 
cludes, in addition to many recently concluded 
(for example, the series of economic cooperation 
agreements and agreements relating to trade in 
occupied areas), a number of important older 
treaties concerning which there have been current 
developments, such as the arrangement of 1907 
establishing the International Office of Public 
Health and the treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and consular rights of 1928 with Austria. 

The second group of sheets in the current release 
contains revised pages to be substituted for pages 

reviously released in order to bring them up-to- 
ate. The revisions affect approximately 125 
agreements already treated in the looseleaf service. 

Information regarding treaties submitted to the 
Senate of the United States and not yet in force 
(appendix I) and a numerical list of the Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series (appendix 
II) are brought up-to-date in the current release. 

A cumulative 186-page index by countries and 
subjects replaces the previous index. 


* BULLETIN of May 15, 1949, p. 639. 
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The third release may be purchased for $3.50 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

A fourth release of looseleaf sheets, containing 
data on over 100 additional agreements and re- 
visions on approximately 90 agreements previously 
included in the service, is being printed and will 
be released in the near future. A fifth set of loose- 
leaf sheets is in preparation. 

United States Treaty Developments is compiled 
by Eunice Webber Shafferman and Helen Brown 
Eisenhart under the direction of Bryton Barron, 
Assistant for Treaty Affairs, Office of the Legal 
Adviser. 


New Territorial Papers Volume Released 
[Released to the press October 29] 


Advance copies of volume XIV of the series en- 
titled The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
published by the Department of State under the 
authority of an act of Congress, were received by 
the Department today. 

Volume XIV is the second of three volumes on 
the Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1821, 
which comprised the entire area of the Louisiana 
Purchase with the exception of the present state of 
Louisiana. These volumes present for the first 
time a comprehensive documentation of the begin- 
nings of American administration of the region out 
of which no less than a dozen states of the Union 
were subsequently carved. 

Volume XIV contains official papers found in 
the archives in Washington, in the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Papers, in the Library of Congress, and in the 
Louisiana Gazette. This volume embodies docu- 
ments for the years 1806-14, covering the adminis- 
trations of Acting Governor Joseph Browne, 1806- 
7, Acting Governor Frederick Bates, 1807-8, Gov- 
ernor Meriwether Lewis, 1808-9, Acting Governor 
Bates, 1809-10, Governor Benjamin Howard, 
1810-12, 1812-13, and Governor William Clark, 
1813-14. The developments of the administration 
of the territory of many aspects of its life is re- 
vealed in a wide variety of documents including 
letters, resolutions, depositions, memoranda, ap- 
plications, recommendations, instructions, com- 
missions, acts of Congress, muster rolls, memorials, 
petitions and representations to Congress, procla- 
mations, militia orders, newspaper editorials, ad- 
vertisements for postal routes, and presentments 
to grand juries. These documents touch upon 
appointments to office, land claims and surveys, 
Indian relations and trade, territorial politics, 
lead mines, postal routes, establishment of the 
militia, and the operations of the regular army. 
Reports were made to Washington on the com- 
plicity of citizens of the territory in the Burr con- 
spiracy. In the latter portion of the volume there 
are much data concerning the military operations 
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of the War of 1812, involving the defense of the 
frontier against Indian attacks. On this subject 
the material in this volume supplements that 
already published in volume XVI on the Territory 
of Illinois. The numerous letters in the volume 
passed between the governors and other territorial 
officials and the Secretaries of the War, State, 
Treasury, and Post Office Departments, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and the Sup- 
erintendent of Indian Trade at Washington, and 
between the officials in the territory. 

Dr. Clarence E. Carter of the Division of His- 
torical Policy Research in the Department of 
State is the editor of the series of Territorial 
Papers. Volume XIV of the series will be sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 
$2.75 a copy. 
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received in 1946, for assistance in the reconstruc- 
tion of Ellinikon Airport at Athens and the im- 
provement of various other air navigation facilities 
in Greek territory. The project was revived to- 
ward the end of 1948 after France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States had indicated that 
they might be interested provided the project was 
limited to urgent requirements. 

The Conference received a report from a recent 
Icao technical mission to Greece, which recom- 
mended capital expenditures aggregating $3,315,- 
745, about half of which required financing in non- 
Greek currency. It agreed unanimously on the 
urgency of expenditures of xbout $600,000 for air- 
port equipment and for equipment for meteoro- 
logical and communications service; but it was di- 
vided on the necessity for major improvements 
of the runways, taxiways, and apron, and of the 
airport lighting at Ellinikon although all parties 
were in agreement that the existing facilities are 
not adequate for safe, regular, efficient, and eco- 
nomical operation of the international air services 
using the airport. 

The Conference was unable to agree upon any 
specific plan for the international financing of the 
project. It recorded the results of its review of 
the problem in a report to the Council of Icao, in 
which it recommended that the Council consult 
further with the interested states in an effort to 
ascertain what assessments for contributions, if 
any, they would be willing to accept. The matter 
has since remained under study in the Council, and 
no further action has been taken. 
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